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We have received a number of responses to 
our offer to send the 
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to «NEW SUBSCRIBERS” 
until the end of 1894 for 50 cents, and begin with the issue for Eighth month 
18, which contains the first instalment of the reports of 
the Chappaqua Conferences, 
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But we should like to have more. 


Consider, this ts 


FOUR MONTHS AND OVER FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


Glenside wish two young men or a married 
couple to board. Carriage to station. Ref- 
erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


OARDING.—LARGE SECOND-STORY FRONT 
B room, unfurnished, except carpet and shades, 
to let, with board. 
front, furnished. Adults only. 
Street, Philad’a. 


URNISHED ROOMS, WITHOUT BOARD, FOR 
men. 1536 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


Also, a fine fourth-story 
1718 Spring Garden 


MALL, REFINED FAMILY (FRIENDS) WANT 

S part of a house, house with physician, or would 

take charge of house. Address G., 1, this 
office. 


¥ ACANCIES FOR TEACHERS OR STUDENTS. 
Call or address 247 S. 15th Street, Philad’a. 


ANTED, IN A FRIENDS’ INSTITUTION | 


near Philadelphia, an active working wo- 

man, who has some executive ability, to 
take charge of a first-class steam laundry. Salary, 
$25 per month. Reference required. Friend pre- 
ferred. Address M., this Office. 


ANTED.—A SINGLE MAN ON A GENTLE- 
man’s place, short distance from the city. 
Must understand the care of horses and 

milk one cow. Address A., 1, this office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEK KEPER, 
by young lady, Friend. Address Z , Office 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAi?- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon ** The White Cross and Puriety,’’ 
‘Woman as a Citizen,’ “ The National Drink 
Problem,’’ ‘‘ Whittier,’ ‘“‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.’’ Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 
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FRUIT JARS, (Lightning and Mason's.) | 


Preserving Kettles, Funnels, 
and Spoons, 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention gy to serving families Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


(AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
aa Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t. 


A LFRED L. SELLERS. 


John Faber Miller, “\ o¢nws Po 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET 81ZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelpbia, Penna. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 

Philadelphia City Mortgages. 

seeking First [lort- 
gage Investments 


on gilt-edge real estate security drawing 8 and 
10 per cent. semi-annual interest, in the famous 
Willamette and Columbia Valleys, Oregon, finest 
fruit and grain postasing country in the United 
States, should correspond with 


MAURICE WALTON, 
714 Chamber Commence, Portland, Ore. 


| Eastern Reference Furnished. 





| Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better short term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


‘Good Designs 


| 
| 
| 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 
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Friends’ Acétem ys | 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses papas for admission to any | 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles | 
from New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- | 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, | 

Locust Valley, Long Island. | — 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will reopen Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
begins with Kindergarten and ends with the Hi 
School and College Preparatory. A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cia! rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


pny henlbier yenagratongee ong Me 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. | 
A first-class ——_ and college me paratory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars DB AMBLER, Principal, 
neipa! 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Or to 
CYNTHIA 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care | 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has fect san- 
itary arrangements. Exce’ ent corps of Naerestern. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 

wow York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
= “CHAPP QUA MOUNTAIN IN 
A 
So 
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Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, ineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine = labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 


CHARLES Dr GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Ty! Penna. | 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 


RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., | 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traiding. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It bas an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A comalete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Cus- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
+-..-Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 
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The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1594. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter con- 
cerning the School. 


| and the Literary ; chemical, 


| Youn 
— | schoo] for the Mtudent who desires to do a specified | 
| amount of work in a limited time. Youn 
| prepared in private classes for the leading 


Home Comforts. 


| The Chalfonte, 


The Misses Shipleys’ 


BRYN MAWR BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


| oe for college and gives academic instruction. 
ay pupils conveyed to and from station. Opens 


October 3d. Send for circular. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsyivania. 


| George § School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teach all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical’ 
ysical, and biological 
laboratories ; manual t Special care will 
be given to the moral and relig ous training of the 

by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


| 
Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Catalogues for 1893-91 are ready and will be 


| mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 


tion about the school. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


nana Prepeitiary School, sect ’Phied's. 
men prepared for any college. The best 


ladies 
‘emale 
classes. For circulars, address 
, Principal. 


coll . Eveni 
ALONZO BROW 


The Whittier Removed to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach, 
ATLANTIC ee N. J, 


A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


The Deeare, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


Open all the year. 


tienen 
Full Ocean View, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. am, Peapatan, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 


E. Roberts & * Sons. 


| Just. a ‘little 
... Gumption 


in the matter of trying, will lead 
you to use 


INGRAM’S BLENDED 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


Just write to him for particulars about what he 
offers on a $5 order of Tea or Coffee, or both. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Swarthmore, Penna. | 
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°IT FLOATS» 
~~ 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our ow. 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all grades 
and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good doe 
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’ Only one store now, 47N - 13th St. {below Arch). 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Com y, are sold to be as repre- 
sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 
satisfaction. 
A fair hose, 74 =~ a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot ; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
heavy hose, 15 centsa foot Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 
by mail. . L. PEIRC 


19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


MERCHANTS’ 


TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital iain) . 
a paidin),. . 


Dadivided j Profits, . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyan done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


® caakenmenel 
JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, oe A. Gummey, 


John Lucas, E. Cooper 
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Elwood Becker, ¥ 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXVIII. 

It is in the decline of practical righteousness that men 
are most likely to contend with each other for dogma and 
ritual, for shadow and letter, instead of substance and 
spirit. Joun G. WHITTIER. 


One more extract from his letter of 1$70, from which we have al- 
ready printed so many excellent thoughts. 


REST. 
WHEN the Rest of Faith is ended, and the Rest in Hope is past, 
The Rest of Love remdineth—Sabbath of Life at last. 


No more fleeting hours, hurrying down the day,— 
But golden stillness of glory, never to pass away ! 


Time, with its pressure of moments, mocking us as they fell 
With relentless beat of a footstep, hour by hour the knell 
Of a hope of an inspiration, then shall have passed away, 
Leaving a grand calm Leisure—leisure of endless day. 

—F. R. Havergal. 


PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
VIII.—( Conclusion.) 
METHODS OF WORK AMONG POOR CHILDREN. 
BY HARRIETT COX MCDOWELL. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


One of the happiest thoughts for giving pleasure is the 
flower and fruit mission. When we remember the strait- 
nes; and dinginess of the tenement-house, the dark 
rooms, the bad air, the stifling heat of our midsummer 
days, the lack of necessities, far more the lack of any- 
thing beautiful or elevating, and then remember what it 
must be to endure this when days of sickness come, we 
can see that even a bunch of flowers would be sure to 
bring some of the country freshness, brightness, and 
coolness with it. The sense of kindness is a great relief, 
—the thought that somewhere someone cares enough for 
a single individual sufferer to wish to render assistance is 
a comfort in itself. This, too, is one way to cultivate a 
missionary spirit among children in places where there 
seems to be no poverty or distress. For the children can 
raise, gather, and send these flowers, and be allowed to 
feel they are doing this work for the poor little boys and 
girls in the cities. In nearly all our large cities are to 
be found associations which will receive the flowers and 
fruits and distribute them where they will do the most 
good. The children of one of our Long Island First- 
day schools have been engaged in this work for anumber 
of years. Adding a jar of fruit or jelly to the basket of 
flowers is but asmall thing to the sender, but a great 
comfort to the sick, who can know no such luxury unless 
given by some kird hand. 

Another way in which the people outside of the 
cities can add pleasure and comfort to these children is 
to take them into their homes for a week or two. There 
are many fresh-air missions through which they can be 
sent. In New York city the Zridume Fund last year sent 
40,000 people, mostly children. Many of these have 








never before seen the country ; few ever have had good 
food. Can we realize what it is to them to be thus sud- 
denly transported where there is plenty of good, whole- 


| some country milk, fresh fruit, plenty of room in which 


to run and play, flowers to gather, and so many things to 
learn? Is it a wonder that the two weeks in the country 
seem the shortest in the year? If you could see the 
treasures they bring back to their homes, such as pebbles, 
ripe and green fruit, feathers, acorns, flowers and grass, 
you would see what rare pleasure the commonest things 
are to them. When at home they find none of these, for 
the streets are the only places where they can play, and 
this brings us to one of the greatest needs in many of our 
cities. In New York there are at present only two large 
public playgrounds, and each of these can admit only 175 
children atatime. They are modeled after the Boston 
sand-heaps. An open block is taken; on one side sand 
is placed to the depth of several feet, ample room being 
left for ball and other games, as well as a space where the 
mothers can sit while their children dig and play in the 
sand. There are also see-saws, swings, gymnastic appa- 
ratus ; and four or five kindergartners to teach the chil- 
dren how to play and how to play fairly. Downtown, 
where the college settlement and King’s Daughters have 
their headquarters, there are yards fitted up in like man- 
ner, but being small, only a few children can be admitted 
at a time. 

There are many phases of charitable work, suited to 
all who wish to join. On the Sabbath-day there are 
mission schools among all nationalities and sects. Some 
of these open their rooms every evening in the week, 
furnishing magazines, books, and games to attract the 
children from the streets. Still another class of people 
have started settlements in the most crowded neighbor- 
hoods of almost all the large eastern cities. The college 
settlement, the university settlement, the neighborhood 
guild, the King’s Daughters, besides many others, have 
taken houses, opened their rooms, loaned their books, 
taught sewing, cooking, singing, given entertainments 
and receptions, and have tried to teach the people a 
better way live by personal example, being as they are, 
friends to all, their advisers and counsellors. The uni- 
versity and college settlements are kept up by students, 
who come for a month or months, and from these we may 
look hopefully to the solving of some of the social prob- 
lems, as they have practically put themselves in the places 
of others. 

Attached to almost all these organizations in New 
York city are branches of the Penny Provident fund, 
teaching that most useful lesson of how to save. This 
fund has grown in usefulness. In 1890 there were 55 
stations, 11,690 depositors, and $5,568.57 cents de- 
posited. In 1894 there are 231 stations, 30,991 deposi- 
tors, and $17,542.87 deposited. During the first years 
twenty-five cents was the largest sum put in at one time, 
now fifty cents, one, two, and five dollars are sometimes 
deposited. One example is reported of a family of 
eight,—father, mother, and six children. Although the 
father received good wages, they had through improvi- 
dence been dependent at times on charity. One of the 
children was induced to put some pennies in the fund, 
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total of $63 to their credit. 
In the cities the number of people being great the 
field of labor is of course large. But in the country 
places as well, there are the children of the poor waiting 
for our watchful care. We can go to the public schools 
and talk to them, give illustrated lessons on temperance 
and moral subjects, attend their little entertainments. 
We can visit the loyal temperance legion and encourage 
if we cannot help, and better than all, visit the families 
themselves and get personally acquainted with the chil- 
dren. Let them see we are interested in them. With 
kindly tact we may, without wounding their feelings, tell 
them how to be clean, how to economize, and how to do 
some certain work better than they had done it before. 
Above all let us teach them to become better Christians ; 
if Catholics, better Catholics ; if Jews, better Jews. If 
we are still too far away or too busy to do any of these, 
there are needlework guilds, every member of which 
promises to make two garments each year to be distribu- 
ted among the poor. In a more passive way we may, by 
sympathy and financial aid, hold up the hands of those 
who are actively working,—that is, we may join one or 
more of the societies which are working in various direc- 
tions. We should conscientiously and critically study 
the means used by these associations, that we may give 
our support to those we believe to be the most useful, and 
though these societies may make mistakes, and though 
our judgment may ofttimes be incorrect, we cannot go 
far astray ; and taking together the efforts of large num- 
bers the sum of good will far outweigh any error we may 
make. Then let us offer our mite to the great cause, for 
jesus said: ‘* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 

least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me.’’ 





IX. 
HOW TO UNITE THE TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 
BY DANIEL SHOEMAKER. 

Never before has so much confidence been placed in the 
adage ‘‘In union there is strength.’’ A man working 
single-handed can accomplish but very little. Nearly 
every industry is organized, and men talk familiarly about 
their ‘‘ Union.’’ We often notice that in the past one 
individual has seemed to form the creed or direct the 
action of an age. He was successful in proportion to the 
amount of unity he succeeded in maintaining among his 
followers. When any evil has intrenched itself thoroughly 
behind the prejudices and cupidity of a people, it takes a 
««long pull,’’ but essentially a ‘‘ pull all together,’’ to 
dislodge it. 

The evil of intemperance we find is nourished and 
supported by an organization probably as strong and as 
well-developed as any in America,—an organization with 
a nervous system that instantly communicates any dis- 
turbance at one of its thousand extremities to headquar- 
ters, from whence the needed help is always fortlt-coming ; 
an organization which does not hesitate to make use of 
every dark and hidden way to carry out its wishes, and 
which never lacks an agent to do its bidding. It can lay 
its hand upon any political aspirant, and he is brave if 
he does not tremble and bow in submission. Even after 
election it follows the law-maker with a keen and watchful 
eye to see that he does not escape its bondage. It can 
say to the minister of the gospel, ‘‘ Be silent,’’ and some- 
times even he is obedient to its behests. It is coéxtensive 
with our country, and is the greatest enemy against which 
our patriotism should be directed. 

The condition of the temperance cause in our Society 
is nearly such as we should desire. But there is surely 
not one member with Friends who is not deeply interested 
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and in less than a year all eight had accounts, with a | 





and actively engaged in the progress of the cause of tem- 
perance outside our organization. 

Seeing, then, the magnitude of our task, let us look 
to the condition of our forces, and see how they are 
trained. We notice a State here and there, Maine, 
Georgia, Kansas, attacking separately this giant, slimy 
octopus. We are surprised at their success, however 
partial it may be, for the creature is so low in the scale 
of existence that it easily grows a new arm where one is 
cut off. And it is impossible for a few scattered workers, 
however devoted, to cope with so giant a foe. For tem- 
perance workers are separated by more formidable and 
surer lines than those that bound our States. Here is one 
belonging to one political party, who says that by his 
party is the only way to fight the evil of rum-selling. 
This man belongs to another political party, and claims 
with equal zest and insistence that his is the only way to 
gain any advantage. Still others cry that we must take 
a non-partisan stand, and that the question must be kept 
out of politics. Some claim that our work must be 
wholly with the drunkard, and that by educating the 
popular mind we can stop the demand for intoxicants. 
Others that we must immediately stop the supply. Cer- 
tainly every one is wrong who advocates any measure 
that is a compromise. Our command is to utterly de- 
stroy. We cannot make this monster a hewer of wood 
or a drawer of water with any safety to our land. Lowell 
spoke a grand truth when he said : 

‘“* They enslave their children’s children, 
Who make compromise with sin.” 

But to all the other factions we must certainly grant 
sincerity. The difficulty with all lies in the partial view 
that is taken. Like the blind men who went to see the 
elephant, all are right, and all are wrong. 

Our work is certainly with the drinker, as well as with 
the drink-seller. It is radically necessary that the public 
should be educated, that the demand be lessened. But 
it is just as necessary not to neglect the end of the line 
which furnishes the supply. As for those who differ in 
their methods of reaching the liquor dealer, both non- 
partisan and partisan methods are needful. For the evil 
is so closely interwoven in the politics of our country, as 
not to be driven out by non-political methods ; and, as 
it takes some time, as we all know, to accomplish any- 
thing politically, we need the supplementary work to 
weaken the monster as much as possible. To those who 
work politically we can only say, Be conscientious and 
prayerful in choosing the party with which to identify 
yourself, and above all, remember that the Christian grace 
of charity will always shine as a dri//iant gem in Ameri- 
can politics, and especially at the present time. 

Now, how can we unite our own workers? By simply 
exercising more of that cardinal virtue on which Friends’ 
testimonies are founded—Charity. After gathering in 
the enthusiasm of a meeting like this, we should be able 
to go home and talk over this question with the idea of 
finding our like points, not our differences. Our faith 
certainly does mo¢ show through our works if we are not 
able to hold peaceable meetings, earnestly discussing 
what can be done. Much more might be done in sup- 
porting and enforcing laws already on the statute books 
than is at present being done in that line. 

There is also much to do in alleviating the suffering 
caused by the evil. If we who have been crying that we 
are tired of the ruined homes, orphaned children, and 
heart-broken mothers which intemperance leaves in its 
trail, would go and see for ourselves, much prejudice 
would die, and earnest work would take its place. In 


this way we would probably help to unite the workers of 
our Society. 








But our obligation does not stop here. Temperance 
workers outside our Society are also scattered in bands, 
ofttimes fighting their allies instead of their enemies. In 
philanthropic work we can and should unite with any of 
the other religious organizations. In skis department it 
surely is not useful to be a ‘‘ peculiar people.’’ We have 
too long stood behind our hedge and said our skirts are 
clear of this evil. We must remember that we are men 
before we are Friends, and owe other duties than those to 
our Society. As the opportunity for such union is better 
in cities, and as the evil is mostly to be fought in cities, 
we will glance at a plan used by a western town to unite 
its temperance sentiment. In this place of about 20,000 
inhabitants there are several churches that have appointed 
committees on temperance work. These committees each 
send a member to form a general temperance organization 
of all the churches. The work of the Central Committee 
is somewhat as follows: it sends out tracts, it holds free 
meetings which are addressed by well-known temperance 
workers, of all party affiliations, and where the best 
methods of work are candidly discussed. It also looks 
into the enforcement of laws bearing on the subjects which 
seem to have been neglected. It might be made to tell 
strongly on the city government, if it would sound every 
candidate for office on his attitude toward the liquor 
traffic, and at the polls leave off the ticket the names of 
men who would not promise their best work against king 
Alcohol. This is the only effective way of reaching the 
average candidate for a city office, and it is legitimate, 
and one that a religious organization may well employ. 

This Central Committee makes a common bond of 
interest to all the different bodies represented, while 
leaving the method to be pursued by each Society to itself 
alone. In one church the time for First-day school work 
is given to temperance discussions once in four weeks, in 
another a Fifth-day evening prayer-meeting is given to 
this cause. In yet another the young people of the church 
have organized and hold special temperance meetings. In 
our own Society the temperance sub-committee on philan- 
thropic work unites with the other denominations. 

Now in cities where such unions do not exist is it not 
the duty of Friends to take the first steps in this way or at 
least in some way to bring all temperance workers to- 
gether. There is no louder call from any form of evil to- 
day. There never was a more urgent need of united ef- 
fort. The first and oldest command recorded in the 
Bible is to ‘‘subdue the earth.’’ Mankind has spent 
much of the time so far in subduing one another. So in 


this present agitation we are battling against each other | 


instead of uniting our forces against this earth-born giant 
evil. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
THE PRICE FAMILY OF NEATH. 


PETER Price, the first of the Price family connected 
with Friends, joined them by convincement from the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which his mother was a rigid 
member. He was born at Southport in 1739. 
mother was early left a widow. She belonged to Shrop- 
shire, and it is related that when Prince Charles Edward 


reached Derby, then on his way to the capital, before the | 


battle of Culloden, she took her little boy Peter ‘‘ to the 
then hostess of the Prince, who placed him between his 
knees.’’ 

There is in ‘‘ The Biographical Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of Members of the Society of Friends,”’ 


befel him in early life : 


“At the age of fifteen, he and a sister were both taken ill of a fever. 
The sister died and was buried. He too, as the family thought, was 


His | 


an ac- | 
count published of a very remarkable experience which | 
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| nah Wesley ; and these habits of filial reverence seem to 


long life. 
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dead, but the doctor said there were symptoms which seemed to indi- 
cate some glimmerings of life; and although the family several times 
prepared to lay him out, the doctor still said he would rather they 
would defer the interment; and in that way they kept him for thirty- 
twodays. On the night before his revival, his mother felt impressed 
to place a small loaf of bread near him, and in the morning he was up 
and the small loaf was gone. He afterwards manifested very little 
uneasiness except hunger; and when he alluded to his sister, they 
told him she had been taken to her uncle’s, for the doctor had desired 
them not to tell him of her death. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘she is not here, 
for I saw her in heaven!’ 

“« He could not be persuaded to tell them what he had seen whilst 
he lay in that state, only that he had seen heaven and hell. He said 
it was too awful for him to describe.” 


















































Another thing which made a great impression on his 
mind, was that in this vision there was no state corre- 
sponding to that of purgatory, in which he had been 
taught to believe; and it is said that this was one of the 
influences which led him afterwards to renounce Roman 
Catholicism. He told his family that he intended to 
leave a written record of what he had seen, but owing to 
sudden illness this was not done. When he reached 
manhood he went to America, but war breaking out, he 
returned to England, as he was not easy to engage in 
fighting. It was soon after this that he joined Friends 
in membership. His marriage in 1781, with Anna Tr¢- 
gelles, of Falmouth, proved a source of much domestic 
happiness. In the year 1800 he embarked in the iron 
trade, and settled with his family at Neath Abbey, South 
Wales, where they remained during his life. The follow- 
ing are two short extracts from the letters of Peter Price 
to his wife, Tenth month, 1781: 































































































«I can truly say, from the want I find of thy dear company, I find 
patience in all things necessary. If it was not for the hope I have of 
enjoying thy dear company, my spirits would sink low indeed; but 
should I speak in this way to my better self? It is only to convey an 
idea of my tender affection, which my dear love can better feel (in the 
silence and stillness of all flesh) than I have words to express. . 

“I have been favored to believe that the crown shall be thy por- 
tion, nay, sometimes have thought that thou shalt have my crown, and 
be a blessing unto me as a stay to my poor soul. I have often thought 
of you in your silent meetings, and thought how comfortable some of 
you would be! Oh, how sweet is the true enjoyment of that stillness! 
Have ordered thy pillion made ; it will cost 50s.’ 


This father of the Price family died the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1821, after two weeks’ illness ; and great as was 
the influence of the memory of a saintly father, it was 
probably to the great mental vigor of their mother, Anna 
Price, that they owed the force of character which dis- 
tinguished them. Her letters, which are preserved from 
the year 1776 down to 1846 (the year in which she died), 
a period of seventy years, remind one in a remarkable 
degree of ‘‘ the mother of the Wesleys,’’ with some of 
the sterner features of her character eliminated. The 
love and deference of her children shine out still more 
conspicuously in the case of Anna Price than of Susan- 



































































































































have been maintained by them to the very close of her 
Anna Tregelles was born in the year 1759, 
carefully educated as a Friend, and seems very early to 
have dedicated her heart and life to the Lord’s service. 
Among the most powerful of the influences which helped 
to form her Christian character, was that of Catherine 
Phillips, who seems to have been very helpful to the de- 
velopment of her spiritual life. 

There is a very interesting series of letters, describ- 
ing the first yearly meeting to which Anna Price went, at 
seventeen years of age. 

They extend over a period of about three months, 
showing what a ponderous undertaking a journey to Lon- 
don was in those days, in contrast to our own, when a 
few hours on the railway will carry us from remote dis- 
tricts into the heart of the great metropolis. 

The first letter of the series is missing, so that it is 
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difficult to tell exactly how long the journey to London 


occupied, but the party seems to have set out driving, 
about the middle of April, from Falmouth to London. 


One can trace how keen was the enjoyment of the | 


young girl in this journey, taken in a time when— 
‘‘All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-flowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer.” 

They get up at 5.30 in the morning, and do thirteen 
miles before breakfast, which gives them a ‘‘ pretty good 
appetite.’’ 
where they are delighted with ‘‘ the natural beauty ’’ and 
the fine prospect, and see the ‘‘ one white deer, the only 
one left’’ ; and make ‘‘ a good dinner of bread, oranges, 
and shrimps,’’ bought at Southampton. A. T. would 
like her father to have an estate in Hampshire, but makes 
the reflection, ‘‘ I hope I am in measure sensible, that to 
be contented under every allotment of Providence is the 
truest happiness ; and, perhaps, when the outward objects 
are so alluring, there might be less attention paid to the 
inward life, which ought to be in subjection to the crea- 
turely will.’’ They proceed through Farnham and Go- 
dalming, and approach London. 

‘On our way to London we saw such a number of 
fine houses, that my eye seemed satisfied with seeing, and 
indeed, more than satisfied. I had rather a disrelish for 
them at length. The smoky air, which at a great dis- 
tance we saw hovering over London, appeared not at 
all pleasant, and I did not rejoice at seeing that famous 
city.’’ In the same letter, after having attended two 
meetings, she says: ‘‘I like London; I think it a fine 
place, and take care to pass quick athwart the streets for 
fear of being rode over by the coaches.’’ In another 
letter, written before yearly meeting commenced, shesays : 


‘“« ] drank tea at Joseph Rowe's, or rather with his two sisters, two 
very clever religious women. 
cloth cloaks, without hoods ; and black hoods, without hats. 
it would be a great cross to me to make that appearance. I like those 


| concerned few, these are able to stand upon their own legs 





Friends very much and they desired me to come again, which I shall | 


willingly do. They also lent me John Richardson's journal. Yester 
day I went with Friend Townsend to the Women’s Weekly Meeting ; 
there was a couple passed the meeting a second time.’’ 


In another letter to her mother she says: 


‘1 have spent one half penny, since I have been here, on an orange, 
and not one farthing in seeing vain sights, so I do not know that any 
person will think.me extravagant, nor do I desire they should. I have, 
at the mantua maker's, a hair bind gown, which, exclusive of making 
and body lining, cost about 28s.,and I hope I may never desire any- 


| apply the knowledge gained. 


Tt ; ; | schools. 
They sit in meetings without aprons; | 


I think | 


5 mo. 20,1793. ‘ The women's meeting began at 10 o'clock, and 
lasted till between 2 and 3, which was not at all tedious; this was the 


| conclusion of the women’s meeting. From this meeting, M Routh 


and myself were deputed to attend the men’s meeting, to inform them 
how they had been conducted. This was a fresh trial to me, never 
having been on such an errand before. S. Emlen spoke very encour- 
agingly on behalf of womeh Friends, as did I. Abbott. We were 


| followed out of meeting by a certain young man, who was fearful we 


should be too much set up, and convey too much encouragement to 
women's meetings. He spoke to M. R.,who was a match for him. 
I said nothing, but was painfully sensible that the life which was in 


| Christ, and may also be in us, was not so in dominion in the men’s 
Their way leads through the New Forest, | 


meeting, as I thought we had witnessed it. Deep inward wailing and 
conflict of spirit, 1 believe, was much maintained by many through 
our various meetings, but painful is the jealousy of men Friends.' I 


| dined with Job Scott at J. Crowley's, sat by him, and told him how we 
| had been served. He gravely replied: ‘I thought it had been deter- 


mined long ago that women had souls.’ ”’ 


George Dillwyn was a friend with whom both Peter 
and Anna Price seem to have had a large measure of close 
sympathy. The following quotation from what he wrote 
when they had a prospect of settling in South Wales, 
seems to have some bearing on the question of Home 
Missions : 

‘It is not improbable they may be of more real service than even 
the whole Committee of the Y. M., in its transient visits. Perhaps a 
time will come when Friends will oftener be led to take up their 
abodes in such weak spots, till by a sympathetic labor with the “ 
I wis 


thy ideas of religious connexions, on the broad basis of Universal 
Love, were more general even in our Society, for it is too little consid- 
ered as one great family, spread abroad for one great end.”’ 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


MORALITY AND MATERIALISM IN SCHOOLS. 


A DECADE or two ago education was regarded as the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, and the boy or girl with the 
most retentive memory carried off the honors in the 
When the worthlessness of such instruction was 
recognized, and the ability to use facts was seen to be 
more important than the information itself, some effort 
was made to teach children to think, to reason, and to 
Gradually it became mani- 


| fest that training a few faculties of the mind was not edu- 


| cation in its fullest sense. 


The claims of the physical 


| nature were then considered, and the body was trained 


simultaneously with the intellect. The demand for a 


| more practical education added manual training to the 


thing smarter, for it would be a sad thing to grow worse instead of. | 


better.”’ 


A glimpse in another letter shows very strikingly how 
the standard of thought changes trom time to another. 


“1 am sitting down in the counting-house writing, while our dear 
friends Rachel Wigham and Barbara Drewry sit smoking their pipes, 
and other Friends are in the parlor. My dear mother may partly 
guess how agreeably time may be spent with so many valuable Friends 
on these public occasions ; indeed, it is rejoicing to the heart; it makes 
it glad at seeing those on whose countenances it is written, they are fol- 
ing their dear Master; and oh! that there may be a succession of 
those worthies who are willing to have their garments washed white in 
the blood of the Lamb, which must be through great tribulation. 
2nd-day afternoon we went to the meeting for business, which was 
very full indeed; there seemed scarce sufficient air to breathe in. 
Testimonies were borne by different Friends for the Truth. 
cord of Divine Love uniting me, as it were, to all present. 
there were seven public Friends present.”’ 


She adds at the end of the letter : 
“IT hope I am willing to return to labor with thee, as it is not only 


bringing up my dear sisters. I desire we may all come up to the praise 
of the Great Name.” 


curriculum (and manual training for boys should be sup- 
plemented by domestic science for girls). By a still 
broader evolution came the introduction of the ‘* hu- 
manit es.’’ But this, by far the most hopeful sign of ad- 
vancement yet shown, it is to be regretted is fast degen- 


| erating into mere memoriter exercises, instead of being 


used, as it might be, to awaken the pupil’s purest sympa- 


| thies and link him to all mankind by lofty sentiments and 


altruistic aims. The latest theory promulgated is that 
education must have for its aim the ability to ‘‘ get on’”’ 
in the world—to make money, as if money were the 
highest desideratum, as if it were even the open-sesame 


| to happiness, or could possibly purchase any of the best 


I felt the | 
I think | 


| nently practical. 


things of life. So we have arrived at the present stage. 
That this utilitarian fad is final no one who has given the 
subject careful thought believes. It is said to be emi- 
But it is far below the practical. It 


| is materialistic, and between the two lies a vast difference. 


| One would fit the pupil for the pleasures and duties of 
my duty, not only in the house work, but to lend a helping hand in | 


| ing. 


In the accounts of yearly meeting which come at in- | ; 
; - | havea Yearly Meeting of their own, and was a practice but recently 


tervals of a few years, one gets glimpses of the discipline 
and curious little touches of the changes in thought and 
feeling in the course of years. 


| adopted. 


life ; the other would fit him merely to earn his own liv- 
Such a narrow point of view can never satisfy the 


1 It had not been customary in the early times for women Friends to 
In reference to which there had no doubt been some differ 
ence of feeling among men Friends, which accounts for these allusions 
to their jealousy. 
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true friends of our schools. Of all fads, this, it seems 
to me, is the most pernicious. It does not educate in 
the highest sense; it inculcates selfishness and shrewd- 
ness. It teaches children to acquire knowledge merely 
because it will help them to come out alittleahead. The 
pupil’s aspirations are directed to sordid, not to lofty, 
ends. Their moral nature is not elevated, but the con- 
trary. The utilitarian fad is difficult to combat, for the 
reason that, to the superficial observer, it seems so very 
good. 

‘« Yes,’’ says the father, ‘‘ this new kind of education 
is something like. Why, my boy knows enough now to 
make his way in the world.’’ What has he learned of 
fidelity ? What lessons has he received of integrity? 
Can he pass a rigid examination in truthfulness? Has he 
a willing, obliging disposition, or has he merely gained 
some little technical knowledge that may or may not be 
of service to him in the future? Have his sympathies 
been enlarged, or is he to be simply one more in the op- 
posing ranks of employer and employed? The ability 
to make money is a good thing, but it is not education. 

‘* My boy,’’ says another, ‘‘ is so far ahead of me 
that he constantly points out my grammatical errors.’’ 
This in itself is a commentary on the system. Every- 
where is displayed this flippant smartness which is synon- 
ymous with bad manners. A knowledge of correct Eng- 
glish is a fine accomplishment, but courtesy is much finer, 
after all, and to gain the former at the expense of the 
latter is a poor exchange. 

Education is something more than the acquisition of 
facts, more than the training of the intellectual and physi- 
cal natures, more than the apprenticeship to a trade or the 
ability to make money. It isthe harmonious cultivation of 
all the faculties,—moral, esthetic, mental, and physical, 
with a view to securing and maintaining the supremacy of 
what is noble and best. It should inspire with self-respect 
as well as with self-reliance. It should elevate the spirit- 
ual plane while it adds to the material comfort. Although 
in our present system the mind and body receive atten- 
tion, ethics and esthetics are not yet considered of suffi- 
cient importance to entitle them to a place in the curri- 
culum. Beauty is as rigorously excluded from a majority 
of the schools as if an embargo had been placed upon it, 
and morality is accorded the pecans due to a subject 
rather than to a sovereign. 

While the masquerades of vice are so alluringly beau- 
tiful, ought not our schools to make some attempt to dis- 
close the beauty of right conduct? Children can be 
taught to be altruistic as readily as they can be taught the 
multiplication table. They can be brought to love truth 
for truth’s sake, and to scorn themselves for an evil action. 
If commercial success is set up as the goal of education, 
they will strive to reach that ; if the noble, the pure, the 
good, and the true have the first place, they will surely 
aim for what is best. ’ 

We are told that a good teacher always imparts indi- 
rect moral instruction as opportunity may offer ; but we 
do not attempt to teach arithmetic or language incident- 
ally. While we know that teachers so far transcend the 
requirements of the School Board as to impart occasional 
ethical instruction and to demand a certain standard of 
morality, we know, too, how little can be accomplished 
by desultory teaching. Again, we are reminded of the 
Sunday-school and the home. Although the influence of 
the Sabbath-school is on the side of morality, the teach- 
ing is largely historic or dogmatic, and as to home influ- 
ences, in many cases they are directly opposed to good 
morals. Many of the children come from homes ani- 
mated by the contemptible spirit of retaliation rather than 
by the broad spirit of charity and good will. It should 





the water backs. 





be the aim of education to combat and destroy the evil 
tendencies of a vicious heredity, and to counteract, so far 
as possible, the pernicious influences of a degraded home 
life. So far from relegating ethics to the category of the 
non-essentials, it should have the place of honor in the 
daily program. 

But it is important that ethics and religion be not con- 
founded. The moral sense, the conscience, the will, can 
be cultivated without abandoning the principle of neutral- 
ity guaranteed in our schools. Morality should be the 
sound substructure of all education. Justice, honor, pur- 
ity, courage, teuthfulness, altruism, etc., should be laid as 
the foundation for the strong column of knowledge and 
logic, to be crowned with the glorious capital of love of 
learning and love of the beautiful that is not confined to 
the purely physical. An intellectual education without a 
basis of sound morality means the decline of the nation 
and is a menace to peace. We need not consult the 
pages of ancient history to verify this assertion. The 
severe penalty for violating this law is manifested in the 
progress of Anarchism in every great civilized nation of 
the world to-day. Failures of boys who go 
from the grammar schools to business are less rarely at- 
tributable to inadequate mental ability than to bad habits 
and lack of good morals. What will it profit a boy if he 
can enumerate all the mountains of Asia and the rivers of 
Africa if he lose his situation through lack of fidelity ? 
Or what will he give in exchange for habits of industry 
and courtesy? From the utilitarian standpoint alone, 
instruction in morality pays. 

We do not believe that the introduction of ethics in 
our schools would be the harbinger of the millennium, but 
we have faith that it would speedily prove a great factor 
in the amelioration of the condition of many, and would 
be the overture to a revolution in the morality of the 
people, and contribute slowly but surely to the upward 
progress of the nation. Potential and good as wealth is, 
and indispensable as a certain amount of money is, to 
make wealth the aim of education means the debasement 
of the being ; to make nobility of character the aim means 
the apotheosis of the being.—Z. 7. W., in the Outlook. 


THE NIAGARA FALts WATER-PowER PLANT.—The 
power plant proper consists first of an inlet canal situated 
about a mile and a half up the river from the American 


Falls. This canal is really a great reservoir into which 
The opening, or great gates, are placed 
not at the upper, but at the lower end, the end nearest 
the Falls. That was done because the engineer believed 
that the current would be too strong if the water was ad- 
mitted directly from the river. It therefore goes in by 
a back flow. The canal will always be full. No drought, 
no frost of winter, has ever occurred so severe as to in- 
terfere materially with the flow of water over Niagara’s 
brink. Into the canal are cut gateways of massive ma- 
sonry, each controlled by a heavy gate, and connected 
with enormous shafts, or penstocks, of iron or steel, some 
of them of a diameter as great as seven feet. Through 
each shaft may be delivered a continuous force of water 
equivalent to from two thousand to five thousand horse- 
power. Those that turn the turbine wheels which keep 
the massive machinery of the paper mill in motion, de- 
liver three thousand six hundred horse power. The total 
capacity of the canal is one hundred thousand horse- 
power ; and it will be possible to so increase the capacity 
of this and other plants controlled by the parent and al- 
lied companies, that ultimately there may be captured 
from Niagara Falls as much as four hundred and fifty 
thousand horse power.—McClure’s Magazine. 
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INFLUENCING THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

At Kennett, Pa., Young Friends’ Association, in Sixth month, an 

essay was read on Newspaper Literature. The author, in opening, re- 
ferred to the adoption of the Revised Discipline, in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
A PRACTICAL question for me, in connection with this 
subject is, Can I live up to the requirements of our new 
Discipline? As it will so soon go into operation, the 
passage of time reminds me there is notime to lose. Then 
what is my duty, at this hour, is the important question to 
me, and to solve it is the only means I have of reaching 
a probable solution of the problem for any one’else. 

Friends have ever been noted for being an order- 
loving, law-abiding Society, so long as the laws conflict 
not with our fundamental principle,—the Inner Light be- 
ing the first teacher in the individual life,—and that 
Teacher never asks us to violate any just, any rightly 
made law. 

I find under the heading ‘‘ Books,’’ I am advised to 
bear a faithful testimony against all forms of sensational 
and corrupt publications, and in order to encourage a 
taste for good literature and to discourage pernicious read- 
ing I am ‘‘ earnestly exhorted to provide good books’”’ 
for my family. 

Then, by the reading of Fourth Query once a year, I 
am to be asked if I guard those under my care from per- 
nicious reading and the corrupting influence of the world, 
and am I myself a good example in this particular? If, 
upon a critical self-examination, I find myself in such con- 
dition of life that the outward law touches me not at any 
point in the letter, well indeed is it ; but still I know that 
there is no place to stand still ; that the All-Father expects 
us, his children, to daily and hourly aspire and grow 
toward the perfection of himself, in his image, in his 
likeness. I know that the spiritual life knows no limita- 
tion to growth while in this earthly body. If I know 
that, and that God expects it, it is then my duty to grow, 
to broaden, and look not only to the letter of the law 
but the spirit. 

Who are those under our care? The spirit of the 
law surely is to be Christlike, to do good beyond our 
home, to live for others, to lift up to higher conditions 
human kind. We know this is the teaching and example 
of Jesus; then are those under our care all whose 
life is reached either directly or indirectly by our influ- 
ence? Can we number those who do come under our in- 
fluence? No more than we can tell the exact spot where 
the widening influence of the pebble dropped in the still 
water stops. What influence is needed in the direction 
of the subject before us? Do we find conditions in the 
literature of to-day that need changing? Do we find in 
the daily press any of the ‘‘ corrupting influences ’’ queried 
after? If so, are we to exclude the daily press from our 
homes and let it go on carrying its influence into other 
homes? Are we to be deprived of the great educational 
advantages of the press or else be partners to the scandal, 
the tales of crime, licentiousness, and gambling that that 
same press is giving to the world? 

It does seem we must have the newspaper, to keep 
in touch with the spirit of the times; we cannot do our 
life work without becoming intelligent about it, so we of 
this age regard the newspaper a necessity. 

But we surely cannot be true to the principles we 
profess to try to make the world better unless we try to 
make the newspapers better. How is this to be done? 
Is it by condemning editors and their work? Emphati- 
cally I would say not. Those most closely associated 


with editors do not find them a bad class of people. 
They put into their papers what they believe the people 
If they have not a correct estimate of the public 


want. 
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taste whose fault is it? If we read in our morning paper 
something we think tends to debase the moral standard, 
and utter no kindly word of disapproval fo the editor, 
whose fault is that? If we find that which is ennobling 
and we utter no word of approval, how is the editor to 
know that his effort is appreciated? If we as Friends 
only make up our minds that henceforth we wil] come in 
closer touch with our editors in words of gratitude for the 
good, with kindly criticism of the reverse, by supplying 
them with more items concerning the good works we de- 
sire to promote, I do believe we would find the tone 
elevated beyond our expectations. Editors must have 
the codperation of their readers if a refornf is to be 
brought about ; and the Society of Friends ought to be 
at the front in this work. In other literature we cannot 
in this day too closely scrutinize what is given into the 
hands of our young folks, to avoid the sensational that 
comes even in the guise of Sabbath School library reading. 

May we not begin to arouse a taste in our children for 
recitals of the pure and beautiful and good in nature by 
interesting them first in the objects themselves ? 

The tree, the flowers, the leaf, the stone, the sand, 
the water, the air, the bird, the butterfly, indeed the great 
variety of constant companions, are full of marvel and 
beauty. If a love for this companionship and a love for 
more knowledge of these companions, be early instilled, 
the taste for good reading about them will naturally fol- 
low, and we surely may in this way, if no other, be help- 
ing to create a more elevated taste in our daily reading, 
and the editors will be quick to supply the wants of their 
readers. 


THE SITUATION AT SAN JOSE. 

The British Friend, Ninth month, gives the following interesting 

statement of the present situation of the “ Joel Bean Case.” 
We hear from our California correspondent that Joel 
Bean and his friends, who form the valuable meeting at 
San José, are to be excluded from the new California 
Yearly Meeting. They are still to be attached to a small 
monthly meeting in Iowa, more than half way across the 
American Continent from where they live. This only 
differs from disownment in its lack of straightforwardness, 
and its suggestions of the methods of the more crafty 
politicians of the States. But this device is really a fatal 
attack upon the constitution of the Society of Friends. 
Every Friend has a right of membership in his own locality. 
Membership across two thousand miles isa mockery. It 
carries with it no duties and no privileges. Indeed this 
was expressly arranged—as was unofficially but truthfully 
explained in the Christian Worker—to prevent Joel Bean 
obtaining minutes to travel as a minister. He was ac- 
cused of ‘‘ unsound views,’’ and yet his influence was 
believed to be such in his own meeting that he would be 
liberated to travel, if he felt called to doso. Now this 
right of asking to be liberated is the undoubted birthright 
of every minister. The whole proceeding is a denial of 
Quaker polity, as complete as the same persons’ denial 
of the Quaker doctrine, that the Light of Christ is given 
to all men, not only to ‘‘ believers.’’ The holding of 
this doctrine is Joel Bean’s (and George Fox's) ‘‘ un- 
soundness ’’ (see Friend, Tenth Month, 1885). He is 
really in the position of a Friend being silenced by Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. 

The rival congregation of the ‘‘ Friends’ Church,’’ 
established also at San José, will be part of the new Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting. Its building has a steeple, colored 
glass windows, a sign in large gilt letters, an organ, and 
a pulpit. It is advertised in the papers thus: 


Friends’ Church (orthodox), [both meetings are orthodox], Stock- 
ton Avenue. Sunday School at 10 o’clock; Morning Service at 11 
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o'clock; Y. P.S.C.E. [Young People’s Society for Christian En- 
deavor] 6.30; Evening Service at 7.30; regular Mid-week Prayer 
Meeting every Thursday evening at 7.30. Rev. John Riley, Pastor. 

This is San José Monthly Meeting, reéstablished after 
its suppression, by selecting about eleven members from 
the district. The Committee of Pasadena Quarterly 
Meeting who set it up came to San José, stayed a week, 
received the hospitality of Joel Bean and other Friends, 
and departed without telling them what they had done. 
These Friends afterwards discovered from the public that 
a new monthly meeting had arisen in their neighborhood 
from which they were excluded. On applying to Iowa 
for their certificates to be sent, the matter was referred to 
a Committee ; this Committee decided to leave its decision 
to its Chairman, and the request was, after long delay, re- 
fused. (This Chairman was a member of the discourteous 
Committee mentioned above who built up the present 
partisan Monthly Meeting at San José). The method of 
proceeding throws light upon the power exercised by the 
leaders of the pastoral system. This was a Bishop’s 
court simply. It was the same Bishop, or Friend, who 
had originally instigated the discontinuance of San José 
Monthly Meeting in 1885, which was done on receipt of 
the ‘‘ unsound ’’ answers to the first set of test questions. 

The ‘‘ Friends’ Church’’ at San José, with which we 
have been in correspondence hitherto, and still are, has 
had six pastors in five years, and numerous series of re- 
vival meetings under the most influential leaders, but it 
makes no progress, and is a small, weak congregation 
having formal prayers, sermon, and Bible readings at its 
services. If the pastor is away some outsider is appointed 
to take the service and preach. The Friends’ Meeting 
at San José, attended, by Joel Bean, contains many valu- 
able Friends known even in this country—the family cf 
Samuel Brun and Anna Valley, from Nimes; Augustine 
Taber and his family (he is a brother of Susan T. Thomp- 
son recently in England) ; Elizabeth Shelly, and some of 
the Professors of the neighboring Stanford University. 
They have an ordinary attendance of about forty, and 
are growing. It would seem to be clear and sufficient 
reason for refusing to acknowledge California Yearly 
Meeting that it is in open disunity with Friends whom 
we have always recognized as in unity with us. 


FATHER, we pray Thee that Thy light may shine 
Upon the world through every child of Tkine 
Into the haunts of darkness and distress 


They come with all the power of blessedness. 
When thou hast called them to Thy purer sphere 
The fragrance of their lives shall linger here 
And through the silence we shall hear Thee say 
Blessed are they.—Sarah Doudney. 


A ScHoot For Home Nurses.—An exchange states 
that a school has been started in England which will com- 
mend itself to every mother, and which, it is hoped, will 
find an imitator in this country. It is a school for nurses 
—not for hospital nurses, but for the caretakers of young 
children, whose early training is so all-important, both 
mentally and physically. It is so very important, in fact, 
that the whole future life may depend upon it; and it is 
a most astonishing thing that so many parents are willing 
to trust the well-being of their children to such ignorant 
guardians. In this new ‘‘ training school for domestic 
nurses’? young women are taught primary kindergarten 
training, the care of sick children, the proper way to keep 
a nursery, how to dress cuts, burns, etc.,— in fact, all that 
appertains to the intelligent care of the young, and es- 
pecially how to meet the various emergencies incidental to 
child life. The demand, it is said, for nurses to whom 
the diploma of the school has been given, is very great. 
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SEED SOWING. 


THE question arises, do we realize as fully as would be 
best, both for ourselves and for the truth, that we are all 
seed sowers? Every act of ours is a seed, that will bring 
forth some kind of a harvest somewhere ; by some one 
we are watched and imitated, so that we cannot escape 
the consequences of our conduct. 

There is probably no one simile oftener used by our 
blessed Lord to illustrate the growth of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, than that of the sower and theseed. The seed 
of Divine Truth in the human soul must be sown by our 
Heavenly Father, and our part is to codperate and see to 
it that we are in good condition to receive it. He is al- 
ways doing his part, constantly sowing the good seed 
broad-cast, but the ground of our hearts is so hardened 
by worldly pursuits and pleasures, that we often fail either 
to recognize or accept it. Perhaps some one is asking, 
how are we to be sure when the good seed has taken root 
and is growing in good ground, ‘‘ ready to produce its 
fifty, sixty, and an hundred fold?’’ Simply this: we 
immediately become Sowers of the good seed ourselves, 
the very first impulse born of the spirit being ‘ to call 
others to come, taste, and see that the Lord is good.’’ 
This is casting the good seed into the ground of other 
hearts, and thus becoming a laborer in the vineyard. 
And in no other way can we sow the good seed so effec- 
tually as by ourexample. When we have broken off some 
evil habit that was perhaps unconsciously leading some 
one else astray, or made an apology to some one whom 
we had wronged, or falsely accused ; spoken some needed 
word of warning or encouragement, either in private or 
in public, we are sowing good seed; and we know and 
feel it in the inward peace and joy which it brings. In 
other words, we are letting ‘‘ our light shine,’’ and it will 
be just as surely felt as the heat from a stove, within 
which a good fire is burning, and whilst all this is going 
on, the spiritual life is growing ‘‘ we know not how.’’ 

The little child as it skips, plays, eats, drinks, and 
sleeps, never for a moment thinks about his growth, and 
yet he is unconsciously increasing in size, until some day 
the realization does come that he is a full-grown man, 
and entirely new impulses, hopes, and fears control him. 
Just so it is with us: some day we realize that we do not 
have to struggle and fight with temptations as we used to 
do ; the same things that once tempted us sorely have lost 
all their attraction, and those things that had no interest 
for us whatever are now full of life and beauty. It is so 
easy and natural for us to love every one, and forgive 
everybody, that we hardly have to try ; it comes of itself. 
We have been growing, as Henry Drummond says ‘‘ the 
lily grows, that needs the rain and the sunshine, but it 
does not trouble itself about its needs, but stands still, 
with its leaves spread out, as if in silent prayer, and the 
conditions come to it,’’ and so they will to us, if we only 
make use of them when they do come as eagerly as the 
lily does, and we will send forth the same sweet fragrance 
by our powerful, righteous lives. Our business is, as the 
Prophet tells us, ‘‘ In the morning to sow our seed, and 
in the evening to withhold not our hand, for we know not 
which shall prosper, this or that.’’ It takes but a very 
small experience in this life to teach us that ‘‘ we reap 
what we sow,’’ and that ‘‘ sure will the harvest be.’’ 

“ Plant love and love will grow, 
Plant hate and hate will spring, 
We plant to day, to-morrow will bring 


The blossom which tells what kind of a thing 
Is the seed, the seed which we sow.” 


A. M. S. 
Richmond, Ind. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 22, 1894. 


LABOR AND HAPPINESS. 
WE discussed, a few weeks ago, rather briefly and hastily, 
the question whether there was nota disposition to regard 
labor as a thing to be escaped from, and whether the pro- 
posals to shorten the day’s work by legal enactment did 
not carry with them to many minds the suggestion that 
every hour thus taken from labor was a gain in happiness. 
A correspondent, whose letter we printed somewhat later 
than our article, earnestly controverted some of the points 
in it, but asserted, in the course of his remarks, that the 
labor which is lovable is that which may be assumed or 
dropped at will, ‘‘ the labor of the man of competence, 
not of him whose livelihood depends upon unremitted 
toil.’ In other words, our correspondent suggested the 
theory that only the rich could be happy, since they 
alone could enjoy the option of working or idling. 

The declaration found in Genesis, as addressed to 
Adam, ‘‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,”’ 
has often been called ‘‘ the primal curse.’’ But, if we 
accept it as an order made by the Divine Father, to whom 
we ascribe the supreme quality of love, it cannot justly 
be given such a designation. Labor, we have learned, is 
the condition of life; is life, then, held by a tenure 
which is itself evil ? 

As a matter of fact, all experience points to the con- 
trary conclusion. We are most happy when we are best 
employed. 
and unhappiness. From the last issue of our contempo- 
rary, the Sunday School Times, whose philosophy and 
counsel are generally excellent, we extract a paragraph 
which bears on this very subject, and seems apropos of the 
argument we present : 

**It is a great blessing to any man to have to work, 
whether he feels like it or not.. If a man is so circum- 
stanced that he can lie in bed in the morning until he 
feels like getting up; or that he can do nothing as soon 
as he has eaten his breakfast unless he feels like doing it ; 
or that he is not necessitated to take hold of business on 
days when he feels like doing nothing—he is at a great 
disadvantage in life, and cannot, at any time, do the best 
work of which he is capable. 
is better circumstanced than a rich man; anda rich man 
can bring himself up to the level of a poor man only 
by connecting himself with some enterprise where he 
must work day by day or die. Pressure is essential to the 
highest measure of physical or mental success. If you 
have to work every day, whether you feel like it or not, 
thank God that you are so circumstanced. If you are at 
liberty to work or not, according to your feelings, pray 
God to bring you, by some conditions, into such a state 
that you must be a worker together with God, whether 
you live or die in so doing.’’ 


= 


Idleness is the intimate companion of ennui 


In this respect a poor man | 
P ~ | Warner, widow of Jonathan Kirkbride, in her 75th year. 
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This seems to us good advice and sound. It does not 
pass upon the question how many hours of the twenty- 
four shall be occupied by labor, but it does explicitly for- 
bid the idea that happiness will be necessarily increased 
by diminishing their number. We must adapt our ex- 


ertion to our ability, and must limit our labor by our 
strength, but the main duty of our waking hours is 
plainly useful occupation, and not voluntary idleness. 


THERE 1s no First-day School Lesson regularly pre- 
pared for First-day, the 30th,—it being the last in the 
quarter. It is usual to employ the time for a review les- 
son, or some substituted exercise. 


In New York Yearly Meeting, the Committee to Visit 
Subordinate Meetings has been making some appoint- 
ments, and, as is announced in this issue elsewhere, 
meetings will be held on First-day next, the 23d, at 
Moore’s Mill, (Oswego Meeting), and at Albany on the 
30th ; both at 11 a. m. 


THE new Book of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has been printed and bound, under the direction 
of the Representative Committee, and copies have been 
sent, as. directed by the Yearly Meeting, to all the 
monthly meetings, in view of its taking effect on the 1st 
of next month. It makes a neat volume of 135 pages, 
somewhat smaller than the old book, for greater conveni- 
ence of carriage. The index has been made rather more 
full, and we think any of the contents of the book can 
be readily found by consulting it. 


BIRTHS. 
BUCKLEY.—At Darling, Pa., Eighth month 18, 1894, to J- 
Monroe and M. Ella D. Buckley, a son, who is named Jesse Darlington. 


MARRIAGES. 


SEAMAN—WILLETS.—On Fourth-day, Ninth month 12, 1894, 
at the residence of the bride’s mother, Jericho, N. Y., under the care 
of Jericho Monthly Meeting of Friends, Robert Seaman, son of Elias 
H. and Phebe Seaman, to Hannah, daughter of Lydia M. and the late 
Daniel Willets. 


DEATHS. 


ELLIS.—Ninth month 9, 1894, William P. Ellis, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

HOLCOMB.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 15th of Ninth 
month, 1894, John Holcomb, in his 92d year ; the oldest male member 
belonging to Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


KIRKBRIDE.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 9, 1894, Mary 


LAYCOCK.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 11, 1894, Hannah, 
wife of Charles Laylock, a native of England, where her parents were 
identified with Friends. 

Interment at Fair Hill, of whioh meeting they were fre: quent at- 
tenders, and participated in the Bible class. 

PAXSON.—At his residence, near Stanton, Delaware, on Eighth 
month 27, 1894, after several years of bodily affliction and suffering, 
Alfred I. Paxson, in his 68th year; a life-long member of the Society 
of Friends. 

SMITH.—At Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa., Ninth month 12, 1894, 
Susanna Smith, widow of Ralph Smith, in her 84th year; an elder of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

VAIL.—At her home in Plainfield, N. J., on the 5th of Ninth 
month, 1894, Catharine K. Vail, in the 84th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 
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Educational Department. 


Bucks CounTY NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—On Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 8, some forty persons assembled at the George School, 
Newtown, and organized an Association with the above name, the 
object being the study of all branches cf Natural Science. The pro- 
ceedings consisted of an informal meeting in the morning, lunch on the 
schoel grounds, and the permanent organization of the Association in 
the afternoon. At this latter meeting Prof. J. M. MacFarlane, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, gave an entertaining account of the forma- 
tion of similar bodies elsewhere. Among those actively engaged in 
the organization were John Ash, of Holicong, chairman; Belle Van- 
sant, of the George School, secretary; Dr. Chas. Smith, J. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, and Amanda M. Heston, of Newtown; Prof. George L. 
Maris and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of the George School; Prof. J. M. 
MacFarlane and Willard L. Maris, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


ScHOOL ExcursIoNs.—A correspondent who keeps a sharp eye 
on this department, calls our attention to the fact that Dr. J. M. Rice’s 
paper, in the current number of the Century, on School Excursions in 
Germany, is not the first article printed on the subject in this country. 
Prof. Agassiz published an account of such an excursion to Lake Su- 
perior, making a volume of considerable size. Dr. Rothrock has also 
published a volume of summer travels with students, and a number of 
similar trips have been described in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
and in the Mew York School Journal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, NEw YorK.—A New York daily journal, the 
Press, says: 

“ The Friends’ Seminary, on Rutherford place, opposite Stuyvesant 
Square, is now in its thirty-fourth year, and holds high place in the es- 
timation of educators and citizens. It furnishes to students the facili- 
ties for a thorough education, and though primarily designed for the 
children of Friends, it is equally open to others. [t is absolutely non- 
sectarian. Four of the teachers are Friends ; the principal and the rest of 
the teachers belong to other denominations. Twelve experienced teachers 
represent Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Johns Hopkins University, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, New York Normal College and other insti- 
tutions. The excellent location, central yet retired, with large grounds 
bordering on a park, the practical instruction and wide scope from 
kindergarten to Harvard and other colleges, the healthy moral tone and 
the helpful principle of co-education, result in the well-known high 
scholarship, good conduct, and upright character of the students of this 
long established institution.”’ 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR AT HARVARD.— Harvard University has 
made an innovation which it would be well for other higher institutions 
of the country to follow. A despatch from Cambridge says that Dr. 
George W., Fitz, a graduate of the Harvard Medical School, has been 
appointed medical inspector and physician of the college, and will 
begin his duties on the opening of the fall term. It will be his duty 
to inquire into every case of sickness in the college, look after the sani- 
tary condition of the buildings, etc. He will not personally prescribe 
for those who are ill, but will investigate each case and see that the 
student has a competent physician. 


HoME STUDY OF AGRICULTURE.—The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in response to the request of many who are unable to take the 
regular course in agriculture offered by the College, but who desire to 
obtain a fuller acquaintance with science in its application to agricul- 
ture, has arranged a course for home reading and study substantially 
upon the Chautauqua plan. The course is open to all. Students who 
have completed the studies prescribed, upon notifying the College, will 
receive examination papers to which written answers are to be returned. 
These answers will be graded and anyone receiving a grade of more 
than 80 will receive a certificate signed by the President of the Board 
of Trustees and the President of the College. 


NEw CouRSE FOR WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA.—A_ regular course of four years in biological studies is offered 
this year for the first time by the University of Pennsylvania. A two- 
years’ course in biology was made open to women in 1884, and last 
year 32 out of the 86 students in this course were women, but no de- 
gree was given. In the new course, the technical study of biology 
begins in the sophomore year, and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is conferred at the close. A member of the University Faculty is 
quoted as expressing his conviction that the opening of the new course 
is a virtual admission of the principle of co-education, and that before 
many years women will be admitted to all courses on equal standing 
with men. 


STUDENTS AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—It is interesting to note the 
various schools at which the new students have been prepared for ad- 
mission at George School. A list of those sending more than one stu- 
dent follows: Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa., six ; Sher- 
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wood Friends’ School, Sandy Springs, Md., six; Friends’ Institute, 
Langhorne, four; Martin Academy, Kennett Square, four; Bucking- 
ham Friends’ School, three; Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., 
three ; Lamb’s High School, Baltimore, Md., two; Greenwood Semi- 
nary, Millville, two; Horsham Friends’ School, two; Laurel Hill 
Public School, two; Silver Lake School, two. Other schools send- 
ing one student each, are the Friends’ Central School, Philadel- 
phia ; Gwynedd Friends’ School ; West Chester State Normal School ; 
New Jersey State Normal School. 

Pennsylvania sends fifty-four of the students, Maryland eleven, New 
Jersey nine, Virginia three, Arizona two, New York one, Nebraska 
one, Ontario, Canada, one. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—This opened, on the 11th, 
with an increase of over 37 per cent. over last year's numbers. Two 
of the new pupils enter the graduating class. The actual present en- 
rollment is 58, of which number 33 are boarding pupils. The charac- 
ter of the pupils is very satisfactory. The addition to the school-room 
is proving a.great improvement; its construction had become a ne- 
cessity. 


MrT. PLEASANT SCHOOL, S. C.—Anna M. Nicholas writes acknowl- 
edging the receipt of some barrels containing papers, old books, some 
well-worn though clean garments still serviceable, and some quilts and 
thick clothing; all can be used. She adds: “ They are given out 
to day, and I’d like to have more of the same sort to give to these 
wretched old people.” She further says, almost pathetically: ‘ No 
canned fruit or provisions in any shape; I trust the coming year will 
be as productive of good results as the former ones. Abby Munro is 
looking remarkably well, and I presume will stop in Philadelphia on 
her return trip. As soon as the work is fairly under way I will inform 
of the needs of the cobbling shop.” 

Henry M. Laing particularly requests that all barrels, etc., sent 
through him should be directed to him at 30 N. 3d street, Philadel- 
phia, and nof to his private residence. 


TEACHERS AT THE PEIRCE SCHOOL.—This year the faculty at 
Peirce School, Philadelphia, has been enlarged. It now consists of 
twenty-six instructors, and six officers and clerks. Prof. E. R. Mussel- 
man, former vice-principal of Trenton Business College, and Prof. L. 
V. Maurer, who taught the Christian Association classes in commercial 
branches at Germantown and elsewhere, and Prof. Francis E. Heller, 
former manager of Stotz’s Emporium, Brodheadsville, are now instruc- 
tors in the business course. A regular course of lectures on finance, by 
the principal, and another on economics, by the vice-principal, have been 
added. Cabinets of original design with seventy typewriters have been 
placed in the Shorthand Department, increasing its facilities. 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA.—Young Friends’ Association of Lincoln, Neb., 
held Eighth month 26, 1894. 

Just two years ago, our first meeting of the Association was held 
under considerable discouragement; only a few of our members 


thought it possible to start the Association. But since then our meet- 
ings have gradually increased, until now I doubt if any according to 
its size is more interesting. All our members seem interested and will- 
ing to work. 

After the opening exercises, the review of the 17th chapter of 
Janney’s History of Friends, was read by Irene DePell. It spoke of 
Friends in Holland, Germany, and other places, also of Mary Fisher 
going to visit the Turkish Sultan, Mahomet the Fourth. 

The subject of Memorials in the Discipline was presented by C. A. 
Burgess, followed by a paper upon the subject. The ‘‘ Corner Stone 
of Quakerism ” was read by Mary M. Coffin. A review of the First- 
day School Lesson was given by H. Burgess in the absence of Russell 
Cook, who was appointed to give it. A poem entitled * The Best 
Way,” was read by Laura Stout. 

The question: “‘ Why do Friends not observe the ‘ Lord’s Sup- 
per?’” and explanation of the text: “ This do ye in remembrance of 
me,” was given by J. Russell Lownes. 

The election of officers then followed. President, Rebecca De Peel ; 
Vice-President, Channing Brinton ; Secretary, Irene De Peel ; Assistant 
Secretary, Carrie C. Coffin; Reporter, Nellie E. Lownes ; Executive 
Committee, Catharine Anna Burgess and Allen W. Cook. All of the 
officers are considered a part of the Executive Committee. 

All our officers are under thirty years of age, as are the majority of 
our working members. 

HAMTONETTA BurcEss, Reporter. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Eighth month 3oth. 

About the usual number of members was present. After the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous meeting a paper, prepared by our 
President, Belle H. Mooney (who is now absent), was read. She 
spoke of the Association being in an embryo condition, and that it 
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might have seasons of discouragement, but it would ultimately produce 
good results. Our attention was called to the one God, that we all 
should glorify, and to the fact of his presence everywhere, and in every- 
thing. Look or turn as we may, we must recognize his presence and 
influence, and should have the grateful offering of a thankful heart. We 
were advised not to lay too much stress on belief, but to be faithful to 
the Light Within, and if we do not all see eye to eye, yet one and all 
recognize the One All-Father. ' 

This was followed by a review of a portion of Janney’s History, 
the time about the year 1643, when George Fox withdrew from min- 
gling with men; his mind was under deep religious exercise and he 
continued to travel on his religious duties and taught the immediate re- 
vealing of God’s teaching, and the power of turning darkness into 
light. He, like Penn, wrote much while in prison, and he urged all, 
in whatever condition, to wait patiently upon the Lord. 

Joel Borton and others commented freely on these papers, and it 
was felt that these meetings would be profitable if we dwelt in humility 
and believed in the universal power of God. Adjournment was then 
made to Ninth month 27, 1894. M. L. M, Sec. 





LONDONGROVE, Pa.—The Friends’ Association of Londongrove 
resumed work after the summer vacation, on the 14th of the present 
month. The Current Topics Committee announced ‘‘ The Chappaqua 
Conferences” as the subject for consideration. Papers on the subject 
were presented by Augustus Brosius and Anna W. Bartram, and a free 
discussion followed, the essential trend of thought being that the true 
significance of this gerat assembly can be correctly measured only by 
the practical effects which it produces upon our membership in making 
us stronger, truer, and more zealous in the exercise of our nearest duties. 

The History Committee presented a paper concerning “ Friends in 
the American Colonies,” by Frances C. Pyle, which traced the history 
of the recognition by government of some of the special testimonies of 
Friends, such as refusing to bear arms or take oaths. In the discussion 
that followed the prevailing sentiment was a reiteration of the always 
profitable truism that faithful adherence to known duty invariably 
works out its peaceful conquest over all opposing forces. 

After a short period spent in examining some of the photographs 
taken at Chappaqua, and social intercourse, the meeting adjourned. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE publishers of the popular agricultural monthly, the Farm Journal 
of this city, have begun the issue of a series of ten volumes, aiming to 
treat in a concise, practical, and interesting manner, the many interests 
of farm life, and to be called the Biggle Farm Library. The first of 
these, already out, is the ‘* Biggle Horse Book,” a handy little volume of 
128 pages, with 50 illustrations, handsomely printed and well bound. 
The ostensible author is “ Judge Biggle,” whose articles on “ High 
Farming at Elmwood ”’ have long been a favorite feature in the Farm 
Journal. We have no doubt the little book will have an extensive 
sale. It presents many valuable rules and hints for the training and 
management of the horse. It will be followed shortly by a “ Berry 
Book,” handsomely illustrated with colored pictures drawn from life,— 
something entirely new in this particular field,—and a “* Market Book.” 

These volumes are 50 cents each, by mail. The Wilmer Atkinson 
Company, 125 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 





Harper & Brothers, New York, have just issued in book form 
Thomas A. Janvier’s “ In Old New York.’’ It is a careful piece of 
work, quite accurate we have no doubt, and is a lively and readable 
study of the history of the city. It is, besides, handsomely illustrated. 
The author is an old Philadelphian, and his wife, mée Katharine 
Drinker, an accomplished artist, is a descendant of Elizabeth Drinker, 
whose interesting journal was published a few years ago. 





Two of the interesting articles in McClure’s Magazine for next 
month are those describing the great water-power plant at Niagara 
Falls, and recent advances in our knowledge of the surface of the 


moon, the latter by Prof. Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory, 
California. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


“ QUAKER” AND “ QUAKERISM.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I, As a member of the Society of Friends, do not believe that the name 
“ Quaker ”’ or ** Quakerism ”’ conveys the true meaning of the princi- 
ples of our Society, or that because it was given in derision in the ages 
past we should adopt it as ours, any more than if one of our children who 
has been called by a false name until its own is over-shadowed and 
almost lost, yet would that child or its parents think of signing any 
other than its true name to any thing of importance ? Although at first 
some might be surprised to know it had another name, it would 
soon be known by its true name alone ; just so with Quaker or Quaker- 
ism ; if Friends did not use these terms in any of their works it would 
soon be lost in the fog of the past. 








The titles that H. M. J. mentioned in his article, Ninth month 8, 
on this subject, both ancient and modern, Why would not the name 
Friend convey as much weight and meaning to the outside world as 
the word Quaker, and why would not “ Friends’ Pictures,” “ Friends’ 
Poems,” “ Friends’ Idylls,”” and so on, have a much truer and stronger 
meaning than the word Quaker so used ? 

Jesus Christ said : “ For this purpose was I born, to bear witness to 
the truth.” He came out of the isms of his time, and recommended a 
true and friendly religion, as free as the air we breathe; one that all 
might have, from the least to the greatest, so free that all may come 
and partake of the waters of life freely. L, GILLINGHAM. 

Accotink, Virginia. 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING: A CORRECTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In your issue of the 15th, in the report of Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, the statement that Ann Branson was one of the speakers at that 
meeting is incorrect. Ann B. Branson was not present; it was Nancy 
H. Branson who was meant, a minister of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
and who was at the quarterly meeting, and, I think, spoke both days. 
Her name is Nancy, not Ann, as some seem to think. 


Clearbrook, Va. - wb 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRAGMENTS FROM CHAPPAQUA. 


AFTER thosé precious hours, 

When so much of good was given, 

When all of our hearts were touched 

By the words and the spirit that prompted, 
Have we not much to take home ? 

For rich are the smallest fragments 

That fell from that feast of thought, 

So varied, so true, and so earnest. 


The younger, and all who were there 
Must have felt braver and stronger 
As welcoming hearts said ‘* Come, 
Be with us and share in our labors.” 
We know there is much to learn 

In working, in speaking, in silence, 
For thought through inaction is lost, 
Or is turned into narrower channels. 


Freely came to us there 

The ** Light ” and the glorious sunshine, 
Reminding us of the Source 

Of all that is noblest and purest. 

We know that if after a storm 

We behold a beautiful rainbow, 

It is the self-same light 

Though broken in component colors. 


As all of those tints are required 
To make the white light of our sunshine, ‘ 
Soin a body of Friends 
All must fulfill their true mission, 
If the pure light of good deeds 
Is to shine abroad for our brothers. 
So, if I read it aright, 
Is our promise of life for the future. 
Eighth month 12, 1894. 1G, 


THE POWERS OF LIGHT BEFRIEND. 


BEcAUsE I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumults and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 

That God's love doth bestow,— 


Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears, 

Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine. 
Grateful, I take his slightest gift. No fears 

Nor any doubts are mine. : 
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Dark skies must clear; and, when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year. 

Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding! Let me be! 
I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness,—me 
The powers of light befriend. —Celia Thaxter. 


APPLEDORE. 


BRIGHT glow her flowers in Appledore, 
The waves are glancing free, 

But mute she lies with folded hands, 
The singer of the sea. 


Far inland, through her magic verse, 
We heard the curlews cry, 

And watched (the green hills all around) 
The fishing-boats go by. 


Now on the breakers, white with foam, 
The fierce storm seemed to ride; 

And now, upon the shining sands, 
Crept, murmuring, the tide. 


Not lost! The singer and her song 
Shall live for evermore ; 
Her memory speaks in every wave 
That breaks on Appledore ! 
—Marian Douglas, in Harper's Bazar. 


FULLER LIFE. 
BENEATH the cover of the sod 
The lily heard the call of God ; 
Within its bulb so strangely sweet 
Answering pulse began to beat. 
The earth lay darkly damp and cold, 
And held the smell of grave and mold, 
But never did the lily say: 

“Oh! who shall roll the stone sway?” 
It heard the call, the call of God, 
And up through prison-house of sod 
It came from burial place of gloom 
To find its perfect life in bloom ! 


O soul of mine, cling not to earth! 
God calls thee to the glad new birth ; 
No coverlid of death or sod 
Can keep thee from the will of God. 
These things that seem to shut out day 
Shall at God's voice be rolled away, 
And thou shalt find that night and gloom 
Were meant to help thy joy to bloom! 
That through the ministry of death 
We reach the ecstacy of breath! 
O soul of mine! God’s voice is sweet, 
O fuller life! I feel thy beat ; 
I rise through death and night and sod 
To wake and find myself with Godr 

— Mary McGee Snell, in S. S. Times. 


THE FIVE LITTLE CHICKENS. 


SAID the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm : 
* Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm !”’ 
Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug : 
*¢O, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” 
Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal : 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal !”’ 
Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of griet : 
«Oh, I wish I could find 
A little green leaf! ”’ 
Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan : 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone! ”’ 
«“« Now, see here,” said the mother, 
From the green garden patch : 
“If you want any breakfast, 
You just come and scratch!” —Z xchange. 





‘‘ORTHODOX’’ YEARLY MEETINGS: NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

NortH Carouina Yearly Meeting was held, this year, at 
High Point, N. C.,in the Eighth month, beginning on 
the 7th and closing on the 14th. A report of the pro- 
ceedings appeared in the American Friend, (Phila.), of 
the 3oth, and Joseph Walton, of Moorestown, N. J., 
editor of the Friend, (Phila.), who attended, gave an ac- 
count of it in that paper, in three issues, beginning 
Eighth montk 25. . Joseph Walton refers, in his report, 
to numerous features which he evidently considered not 
consistent with Friends’ principles. On the 8th, in the 
afternoon, he says, ‘‘ a meeting for worship was held ; per- 
haps 350 persons were in attendance. Two hymns were 
sung and some very unsatisfactory communications deliv- 
ered. But there was little or no opportunity for drawing 
nigh unto God in reverential silence, to feel after ability to 
worship him.’’ The epistles read from other yearly 
meetings indicated, J. W. thought, ‘‘a loss in spirituality 
and an outward drift in the thoughts of our members. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the general 
drift of the ministerial labor,—mostly trom those not 
members here.’’ 

The answers to the query on unity seemed low, and J. 
W. thought it might be “ partially owing to the exist- 
ence in the yearly meeting of two distinct elements, one 
consisting of those who are attached to the former prin- 
ciples and practices of Friends, and the other favoring 


| a change in the direction of the views and ways of 


Methodists.’’ This element, he says, ‘‘ at first seemed to 
exercise a controlling influence in the management of the 
business, many of those constituting it residing in the 
vicinity of High Point, so that the gathering at the 
Yearly Meeting does not truly represent the average feel- 
ing of the members. But we were assured by several 
Friends that there was a more conservative feeling preva- 
lent in several of the Quarters, and that, owing to the 
distance and discouragement, comparatively few of them 
came to the Yearly Meeting. The average attendance at 
the business meeting was about one hundred and fifty on 
the men’s side. 

‘« Some deficiency was reported as to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, and from fifteen hundred to sixteen 
hundred persons used tobacco in some form or were con- 
cerned in raising and dealing in it. Considerable inter- 
est was manifested in the subject, and some exciting 
speeches were made, with the usual effect of destroying 
the dignity of the meeting and creating an unseemly ex- 
hibition of feeling. Some reference was also made to 
the good effect of patient and persevering labor with 
offenders. It was decided to memorialize the Legislature 
on the subject-of capital punishment.’’ (It was also de- 
cided that hereafter no new names should be placed on 
the list of ministers and elders of persons who were in 
the habit of using tobacco.) ‘‘ The multitude of speak- 
ers, some of them apparently with little religious weight, 


| lessen the dignity and weight of the meeting, and render 


it difficult for the Clerk to get along with the business. 
He showed some considerable ability in doing this, al- 
though he was compelled to assume more authority than 
would have been necessary in a more spiritually healthy 


| state of the meeting.’’ 


Financial affairs engaged considerable attention. The 
Orphanage (some account of which has been given in the 


| INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL), received help from the 
| Yearly Meeting, and a collection was raised for it in the 
| meeting ($140), also at other times collections for the 


Evangelistic Committee (g$150), and for the education 
of girls in Guilford College, ($200). These collections 
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of money, in the meeting, did not impress J. W. favora- 
bly. He says: ‘* These subscriptions were procured by 
the aid of earnest and persistent appeals. They seemed 
calculated to dispel any feeling of religious solemnity in 
the meeting ; and to be inconsistent with such a body.’’ 

‘« In addition to the regular morning and afternoon sit- 
tings of the Yearly Meeting, the printed program calls 
for meetings of worship on each day at 8.30 a. m., and 8 
p.m. As the weather is warm and the rays of the sun 
very powerful, it is not surprising that so many hours 
spent in meetings are physically exhausting to some per- 
sons, and that we must make proper allowances for the 
evidence manifested by some of their inability at times 
properly to attend to the business before the meeting. 
These extra meetings are sometimes called ‘ devotional 
meetings,’ and in them preachers of the progressive type 
seem to feel themselves at liberty to go to greater lengths 
in endeavoring to excite their audiences. So that there 
is some ground for the uneasiness of those Friends who 
believe that as they are held they tend rather to the spirit- 
ual harm of the young than to their benefit.’’ 

The Yearly Meeting was formerly held at New Gar- 
den, where the boarding-school, now Guilford College, is 
located. When the college was organized, the Yearly 
Meeting gave its building to the college and removed to 
High Point, where a new house was built. There is a 
mortgage connected with the latter (about $1,000), and 
the Yearly Meeting had some debt besides, making alto- 
gether about $2,500. A committee was appointed to 
make special effort to raise this sum, and pay off the debt. 
The Yearly Meeting owns at High Point about seven acres 
of land, the ‘‘ most of which is a grove of hickory and oak, 
which furnishes shelter for the horses and vehicles of those 
who come to the annual gathering. In it a tent is erected, 
in which overflow meetings are occasionally held, espe- 
cially on First-day of Yearly Meeting week, when great 
crowds of people assemble from the surrounding country. 
High Point is situated on an elevated plateau of rolling 
land. The soil is the same red, sandy clay which covers 
much of the central part of the State, and is very liable 
to be washed away by the rains. This is shown by the 
deep gullies often seen on the roadsides, and which fre- 
quently lead the travelers to diverge from the track and 
find a pathway over adjacent grounds. Many of the 
plants growing here were identical with those growing in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, but other species were more 
peculiar to the South.’’ 

Rufus P. King received a minute to visit Great Britain ; 
‘« the principal draft he felt was for labor within the limits 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, and for 
some service in the north of Ireland.’’ 

In the meeting on the 13th, the American Friend 
report says, ‘‘ Peter W. Raidabaugh, in a spirited, ex- 
cellent address, championed the cause of Bible schools. 
He showed from statistics that one-third of the member- 
ship of the yearly meeting are under twenty-one years of 
age. He said it was a hopeful sign, for childhood is the 
time to come to Christ. He said that in New York and 
Iowa Yearly Meetings he had tested this matter as he 
[now] did here. He asked all in the meeting who had 
been converted after forty years of age to stand; then all 
between thirty and forty, and four stodd ; between twenty 
and thirty, and fifteen were counted ; and those con- 
verted under twenty were too numerous to count. The 
speaker said this exhibition agreed with those in New 
York and Iowa as previously referred to.’’ 


One of the prominent speakers in the Yearly Meeting | 


was Professor Allen Jay, of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


Rich Square Monthly Meeting ‘‘ stated that that meet- 
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| loom. 














ing had not put into use the revised Discipline of last 
year because it believed that some parts of the doctrinal 
statement introduced into it were unsound ; and he had 
been requested by the monthly meeting to make this ex- 
planation to the yearly meeting.’’ It appeared that the 
objection was to the ‘‘ Declaration of Faith’’ incorpor- 
ated in it, being that adopted by the Richmond Confer- 
ence in 1888. The report in the American Friend says 
that*Allen Jay rose and stated that this Declaration was 
written by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, of London, in his 
(A. Jay's) library, at Richmond, at the time of the Con- 
ference, and he added that J. B. B. was ‘‘one of the 
most learned, if not the most learned, Friend in the 
world, and has the largest library of any living Friend, 
and is better posted on the history and belief of Friends 
than any other man.’’ This statement appeared to settle 
the matter with the Friend who had mentioned the objec- 
tion, and no further discussion occurred. 








Mave Her Own Loom.—The Woman’s Department 
of the World’s Fair ought to have had in it a piece of 
work produced by a Swedish girl now living in Iowa. 
She came to Iowa about fifteen years ago, direct from 
Sweden, where her father was a loom-maker. She was 
without money, and as she knew more about weaving than 
about anything else, she tried to get weaving to do; but 
she had no loom, and could not find any one to make one 
for her. Undaunted by this obstacle, she borrowed an 
axe, saw, and auger, and set to work to make her own 
She made her own reeds, warping bars, and har- 
ness ; she made every part of the loom herself, and when 
it was completed it worked perfectly. It is a neat, 
thoroughly-made'loom, on which its owner has woven 
thousands of yards of cloth and carpets, besides towels, 
table-spreads, and several shawls. Its owner has built 
a neat little house from the proceeds of her work on the 
loom. She has spun and dyed her own wools, and has 
given an excellent illustration of what a woman can do if 
she will.—WV. Y. Evangelist. 





A NONAGENARIAN Deap.—The New York Sux of the 
12th inst. says: 

Edward M. Willett died on Friday last [Ninth mofth 
7] at Flat Rock, N. C., in the ninetieth year of his age. 
Mr. Willett was the son of Col. Marinus Willett, who 
served under Gen. James Abercrombie at the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1758 and who afterward dis- 
tinguished himself in the Revolutionary war at Fort Stan- 
wix and in skirmishes about New York. Among his an- 
cestors was Thomas Willitt, who acted in 1650 as a Com- 
missioner on behalf of the New Netherlands to settle the 
boundary disputes with New England. The death of Mr. 


| Willitt leaves Miss Gerry, the daughter of Elbridge Gerry, 


the signer of the Declaration of Independence, who is 
now living at New Haven, the only living descendant, so 
far as is known, of the first generation of a Revolutionary 
patriot. The Willetts have for generations been identi- 
fied with Long Island. The family is a large one and has 
representatives in different parts of the country. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marinus Willett of Brook Green Plantation, Brook 
Green, S. C., are members of the same family, ang repre- 
sentatives in this city are John T. Willets, whose daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Willets, recently married Dr. S. W. Lam- 
bert, son of Dr. Edward M. Lambert of 2 East Thirty- 
seventh street, at the Friends’ Meeting House in Ruther- 
furd place. 


Since I cannot govern my tongue, though within my 


Near the close of the ‘meeting a member of | own teeth, how can I hope to govern the tongue of 


others >— Franklin. 
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THE PEARY EXPEDITION RETURNED. 


A pispaTcH from St. Johns, Newfoundland, on the r5th 
inst., announced the return to that place of the ‘‘ main’”’ 
and the ‘‘auxiliary’’ Peary expeditions. The following 
details are given in the dispatch : 

They left Falcon Harbor, Eighth month 26. Lieuten- 
ant Peary, with Lee and Henson as volunteers, remain at 
the headquarters at Falcon Harbor to complete their ex- 
plorations next season. Most of the expedition last fall 
and winter was devoted to preparations for the inland ice 
journey to Independence Bay, which began on March 6th, 
with a party of eight men, twelve sledges and ninety-two 
dogs. Five natives also assisted during the first two or 
three days of the march. On April 18th, Peary, Bald- 
win, Entriken, and Clarke, with twenty-four dogs and no 
sledges, arrived at Anniversary Lodge, having advanced 
in thirty-one days 134 miles, and there cached their re- 


maining supplies and equipment, leaving Astrup, Lee, | 


and Davidson in charge, Dr. Vincent having been pre- 


viously sent back incapacitated by illness or injury from | 


further service. , 


Bad weather and a succession of storms culminated | 
on March 1gth, while twenty-three members of the expe- 
dition were at a camp forty miles from Anniversary Lodge, | 


at an elevation of 5,500 feet. 


In the equinoctial storm, which continued for four | 
days, the temperature averaging from 45 to 55 degrees 
below zero, and reaching a minimum of 60 degrees, and | 


the wind for 34 consecutive hours blowing 48 miles per 


hour, the combination of temperature and the velocity of | 


the wind, it is believed, will break the record and far ex- 


ceed that sustained by any other Arctig exploring party. | 


All of the explorers escaped serious injury except David- 
son, whose left foot was frozen, but has since fully re- 
covered. Many of the dogs were frozen solid and others 
had to be chopped out of the ice. 

Messrs. Peary, Baldwin, Entriken, and Clarke pushed 
on, and in fourteen days were eighty-five miles further. 
The maximum day’s march was eighteen miles, when the 
plague having carried off many dogs, and Entriken being 
unfit for travel, and the party so reduced by the hardships 
they had undergone, that the plans for the summer 
could not possibly be carried out, and only one fourth of 
the distance to Independence Bay had been accomplished, 
when it had been expected that they would reach that 
point ten days earlier. 
return. The dogs coutinued to die on the homeward 
march, compelling the abandonment of the sledge during 
last May. 
hitherto unknown coast line to Melville Bay for 150 
miles. Messrs. Peary and Lee are the first white men to 
see, locate, and measure the historic iron meteorite near 
Cape York, which they will bring home next year. S. J. 
Entriken and Dr. Vincent made a sledge journey to 
Littleton Island, and would have reached Kane’s head- 
quarters but for open water. Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary 
made asledge journey to Olrike Bay. 

The baby, Ahnigato Peary, who was one year old on the 


12th inst., with an Eskimo nurse, the first of her tribe | 


to come south of the Arctic Circle, returned with the 
party. Lieutenant Peary accompanied the Fa/con as far 
as Cape York, hoping to send home a meteorite, but 
the ice made this impossible. He left the ship on the 
morning of August 28, off Petowik Glacier, 35 miles north 
of Cape York,in an open whaleboat, with Henson and a 
crew of five natives, bound for Falcon Harbor, 150 miles 
distant. 
When last seen the boat was standing on her course under 
full sail with a fine wind. 

A tidal wave on October 31, 1893, destroyed the 


It was therefore decided to | 


On the trip they surveyed and mapped a | 


Lee had been in charge during his absence. | 
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launch and dories, and swept away more than half the oil 
supply, of which a portion was subsequently recovered. 
The burros, carrier pigeons and launch, General Wistar, 
proved of little service to the explorers. The party at 
the lodge is amply supplied and provisioned for a year, 
and will be supported on inland ice next spring by the 
natives. 

The auxiliary expedition, despite the fact that the ice 
was heavier and more general than for many years, ac- 
complished much important work—all that was in any 
manner practicable. Communication with Peary was not 
opened up until August 1st, and Falcon Harbor was not 
reached until the 2zoth. Carey Island, Cape Faraday, and 
| Clarence Head were thoroughly searched, and the death 
of the Swedish explorers, Bjorling and Kallestenius, 
settled. Relics were brought from Carey Island, and a 
skeleton which proved to be that of a sailor was properly 
interred. Dr. Ohlin, the Swedish representative with the 
| auxiliary expedition, returns direct from Disco to Copen- 

hagen. The ice also prevented the proposed explorations 
on Ellesmere Land, but the auxiliary party gathered much 
valuable scientific data, made a careful study of many im- 
portant glaciers, and obtained much new and valuable 
material in Arctic deep-sea dredging. 





| THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Museum.—The 
| Philadelphia Record says: 

The present mission of Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to Constantinople, and 
| the simultaneous bestowal of the degree of Doctor of 
| Letters upon Hamdi Bey, Director of Antiquities for 
Turkey, bespeak still greater triumphs in the future for 
the University Museum. Althoughits archeological ex- 
| plorations in Babylonian lands were inaugurated only 
| three years ago, its collection of ancient Semitic tablets 
| is already the largest in any museum in the world. It 
can almost rival the British Museum and the Louvre in its 
cuneiform relics. From the site of the oldest city of the 
world, Nippur, founded 4000 B. C., have been brought 
priceless memorials of the glories of Kings Sargon and 
Ashursnasibal. The great Temple of Bel has been almost 
uncovered. From Turkey Dr. Hilprecht has brought 
casts and squeezes of all the wonderful discoveries from 
| Layard to De Sarzac. 





EXPLORATIONS IN ALasKA.—A joint survey by the 
United States and Great Britain of the western boundary 
of Alaska has been in progress during the summer, the 
object being to settle the location of the 141st meridian 
and put an end to the conflict of claims of the two coun- 


tries. One of the most important results of the season’s 
work was to settle that Mount St. Elias, so long regarded 
as the giant mountain of the Continent, is not situated on 
the soil of the United States. Almost as interesting as the 
| determination of Mount Elias’ position was the determina- 
tion of its height ; this was found to be 18,023 feet, consid- 
erably higher than the estimate given by numerous explor- 
ing parties from the Geographical Society of Washington 
and others who have tried to measure the peak. This was 
followed by the discovery of two, if not three, other moun- 
tains, a few miles inland, that are higher even than the 
famous Saint’s Mountain. Of these Mount Logan is 19,- 
534, and there are two other nameless peaks that over- 
reach Mount St. Elias by several feet. These are all on 
British soil. 


THE real is the fulfillment of the ideal. The ideal 
that becomes a practical reality opens to a perception of 
| a higher ideal. 
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PROTECTION TO THE FORESTS. 


Prof. J. T. Rothrock, Botanist of the Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 

mission, moved by the accounts of the Western forest fires, has written 
the Philadelphia Press an interesting letter pointing out the lessons 
which the people of Pennsylvania may and should learn as to the pre- 
vention of similar disasters in their own State. He says: 
Tora. suppression of these periodical burmings is proba- 
bly impossible in our day. But it is quite clear that their 
frequency and severity can be much reduced. There is, 
for example, upon our statute books an absolute manda- 
tory law, which makes it the duty of the Commissioners 
of each county to appoint persons to ferret out forest in- 
cendiaries. Does any one know of a county in which 
this is done? It is no exaggeration to say that if it cost 
each county of the State a thousand dollars to convict a 
man who, through carelessness or maliciousness created a 
destructive forest fire, that it would be money well spent. 
The law is in public contempt simply because it has never 
been enforced. : Last spring I saw 400 square 
miles, almost in a solid body, burned over in this State. 
The fire started in a point remote from a railroad, and 
was probably the work of a careless camper or a malicious 
incendiary. The one should be tolerated no more than 
the other. 

Then, too, there is no disguising it, the railroads are 
a prolific cause of forest fires. Even when every effort 
has been honestly made to limit the damage thus done, 
we are forced to admit that the spark arresters fall far 
short of being satisfactory. It is folly to suppose that 
the railroads have no interest in this matter. Perpetual 
litigation is no more pleasant or profitable to a railroad 
than it is to an individual, and we may reasonably assume 
they would gladly avoid it if they could. Besides this, 
too, those who manage railroads are business men, who 
would not be guilty of the folly of burning timber which 
otherwise would have been a source of carrying trade to 
them. We must honestly assume that the railroad men 
can no more be content with the present spark arrester 
than the timber owner is. Besides this, too, all spark 
arresters, in a measure, interfere with such draught as is 
essential to rapid steam making. We await a solution 
which seems, in part at least, to be near at hand. 

The forest owner is as much entitled to protection 
against the incendiary as against an invading foe. Yet, 

as a matter of fact, the State accords him no protection 
whatever. 

The truth, in a nutshell, is this: To institute efficient 
protection against forest fires will cost money. The 
present condition of things is an absolute loss and waste 
of material essential alike to the owner and to the State, 
but more so to the latter. It will pay the Commonwealth 
over and over again to take the protective measures at 
once. Nothing short of aregular system of forest wardens 
will come near meeting the emergency. It does not 
follow that a new set of officers should be created. Give 
new powers, with increased compensation, to our con- 
stables, for example, and it might prove a vast help. Few 
people realize what the losses in this State by forest fires 
are. Think of a single firm having 150,000,000 feet of 
timber destroyed by fire! The summer of 1894 will long 
be memorable for forest fires, for floods, and for long- 
continued drought. In general, one may say that these 
all stand in direct relation to each other. 

The oft-repeated fires (which seldom occur here in 
thick, green virgin forest) destroy not only the young 
trees, year after year, but the soil as well. It becomes 
dry and powdery, and is readily washed by melting snow 
and descending rain out of the country. There are many 
hillsides in this State now in process of Secoming actually 
bare of soil and to produce a crop of trees on them in 


future will be an almost impossible task. With the loss ot 
leaves, soil, and roots along which the water is conducted 
to depths beyond reach of surface evaporation, there is 
nothing to prevent the rapid drainage of the water out of 
the country. It goes as a destructive freshet, and goes 
as a direct loss to the soil; for that water should, in 
great part, have remained behind to have nurtured the 
springs and kept the rivulets flowing during a period of 
prolonged drought. For nearly three centuries we have 
wasted our resources, and if the mills of the gods—fire, 
floods, and drought—respond to the invocation we have 
given them, we need not complain. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MOON. 


From an article on ‘‘ Recent Advances in our Knowledge of the 

Moon’s Surface,” by Dr. Edward S. Holden, in McClure’s Magazine 
for Tenth month. 
THE great telescope of the Lick Observatory is not only 
a powerful instrument for seeing the heavenly bodies, but 
it is also a powerful camera for photographing them. 
The object-glass is three feet in aperture, and it was un- 
til very recently the largest in existence. A supplemen- 
tary lens, thirty-three inches in diameter, is provided, 
which can be attached to the telescope just in front of 
the thirty-six inch lens. When it is so attached the com- 
bination becomes a great photographic camera—the 
largest in the world—which is especially suited to do cer- 
tain classes of work. One of the things which it is par- 
ticularly well-fitted to do is to photograph the moon ; 
and for the past few years considerable time has been 
devoted to making negatives of the moon during the 
course of a lunation—from new to full moon. As the 
shadows on the moon change materially during a few 
hours, it has been necessary to make a set of such pictures 
every hour or so, and the whole series gives a very per- 
fect representation of the lunar topography as it is now. 
By comparing these photographs with others previously 
made (by Rutherfurd, Draper, De la Rue), and more 
especially with photographs which will be made in the 
future, it will be easy to detect any important changes 
which occur in the lunar surface. It is certain that such 
changes must occur, since gravity is constantly working 
on the moon, as on the earth, to pull down existing 
structures ; and it is to the study of changes that we have 
to look for a more intimate knowledge of lunar conditions. 
An accurate plastic representation of the moon’s sur- 
face is a pre-requisite for such a study, and it will be 
seen that the photographs of the Lick Observatory, when 
properly examined, afford every desired datum.’ Most of 
the photographs made by previous astronomers were on 
too small a scale, and were not precise enough in defini- 
tion to afford the necessary accuracy. The enlargements 
from our negatives meet every want, and enable us to con- 
struct a satisfactory map of the moon on a scale of ten 
feet to the moon’s diameter. One inch on such a map 
corresponds to about seventeen miles, or one-seventeenth 
of an inch to one mile. A map of California on this 
scale would be about 41 inches long. 

The original negatives made in the focus of the large 
telescope are a little over five inches in diamater. They 
are extremely beautiful as mere pictures, especially when 
copied as transparencies on glass. Everything that the 
telescope will show is contained in these originals, but the 

scale is still so small that minor features cannot be dis- 
tinguished. A mile on the moon is only a few thous- 
andths of an inch on the negative, for example. Hence 
they must be enlarged to be of use. Without enlarge- 
ment they are of small scientific value. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GOOD ENGLISH. 


Tue first speech of children is imitative ; we recognize 
the fact in all our attempts to teach them to talk. Whether 
we say sentences over to them, or they overhear the 
speech about them, it is all one; they form their own 
words and sentences upon the model that is presented. 
When the child comes to school, we continue the pro- 
cess; we set it examples to copy, we form its oral and 
written expression upon our own, but we know’ perfectly 
well that the child’s expression is also formed upon the 
models which are or are not deliberately placed before it. 
Every teacher knows that in correcting faulty sentences, 
mispronunciations, inelegances of words and phrases, she 
is contending with all the defective speech of the neigh- 
borhood. It is a commonplace of education that nothing 
more quickly discloses the child’s home than its form of 
speech, and it is the dispair of teachers that they are 
called upon, in the formal, brief lessons of the school- 
room, to overcome the influences which are in the very 
air the child breathes all the rest of the day. 

Accepting, then, this great fact of imitation as the 
basis upon which to build our educational law of writing, 
see to what it leads us instantly. It is clear that we are 
to give the child, from the beginning to the close of its 
school course, the best and purest models. In our own 
speech we are to be clear, accurate, and, if we can, beau- 
tiful; but what a mighty reinforcement we bring when, 
day after day, week after week, month after month, year 
after year, we permit the boy and girl freely to listen to 
the masters of English speech ! They are too uncritical 
as yet to distinguish in rhetorical terms between imperfect 
and correct English, but they are not insensible to the 
difference between the liquid English of Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and Whittier, and the uncouth speech of 
their fellows ; little by little they will perceive, though 
they may not put it into language, the difference between 
the unsullied English of great writers and the ungainly, 
uncultivated English of the ordinary newspaper. This 
sensitiveness to the charm of style is indeed most evident 
when one listens to pure English from the lips of one whose 
nature is refined to expression, and whose voice is a tune- 
ful instrument ; but under less favorable conditions, when 
for instance, one is reading a work of fine prose poorly 
printed upon coarse paper, the charm of style will hold 
one. But the capacity thus to be affected by great litera- 
ture is largely a cultivated one, and therefore I say that 
the pupil who for ten years, say from six to sixteen, has 
read steadily in the writings of those who use the English 
tongue with grace and strength has had an immense ad- 
vantage in acquiring not only a taste for good literature, 
but a power also of expressing himself in honest English, 

I set the highest value on this aid in writing and 
speech, because—and I think teachers of experience will 
agree with me—it seems almost impossible, in our school 
years, to do more in the formal exercise of writing than 
to teach the avoidance of glaring error, and the acquisi- 
tion of an expression which is negatively good. For the 
rest, the fine choice of words, the forcible structure of 
sentences, the regard for all the delicate shades of ex- 
pression,—that is out of the question. It is all out of 
the question so far as formal training is concerned, and 
we may as well not attempt it ; but these graces come to 
one here and one there who is gifted with a penetrating 
ear, a sense of harmony, and they will be immensely 
stimulated by constant converse with the flutists, the vio- 
linists, the organists of our great English speech. Not 
only so, but I am convinced that the great rank and file 
of our school-children would gain in the power of lan- 
guage which comes from the unconscious imitation of 
well-bred masters of language.—Horace E. Scudder, in 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE FINNS. 


Ir is certainly quite safe to affirm that in no other Euro- 
pean state, not even in Sweden and Norway, is life and 
property more secure than in Finland. The confident, 
matter-of-fact way in which trunks, parcels, and port- 
manteaus are left for hours in the public streets of cities, 
without any one to look after them, could not fail to 
edify an Englishman or a Belgian, whose portable prop- 
erty often seems to disappear by magic. 

In the country districts the houses are for the most 
part unbolted, unbarred, and unlocked. More than once 
in my excursions I have come up to a house, the occu- 
pants of which were miles away at the time, and yet not 
a door of it was bolted or barred. 

Then again, it is no uncommon thing for a blooming 
girl of 17, or a young married woman to drive alone in 
her cart a distance of 50 or 60 miles through dense for- 
ests, and by the shores of gloomy lakes, conveying the 
family butter, cheese, and eggs to market in town, and 
then to return home alone with the proceeds. 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade the Finns, as 
a rule, are not only scrupulously honest, they are heroically, 
quixotically so. A tradesman will tell you the whole 
truth about his wares, even when he knows perfectly well 
that by doing so he loses a customer whom the partial 
truth would have secured. 

‘¢ This seems exactly the kind of apparatus I am look- 
ing for,’’ I said toa merchant in Helsingfors some months 
ago, in reference to an article that cost £15, ‘and I 
will buy it at once if, knowing what I want it for, you 
can honestly recommend me to take it.’’ ‘No, sir, I 
do not recommend you to take it, nor have I anything in 
stock just now that would suit you.’’ And I left the 
shop and purchased what I wanted elsewhere. 

‘*Here’s your fare,’’ I said to a peasant in the inte- 
rior, who had driven me for three hours through the 
woods on his drosky, handing him 4s. ‘‘ No, sir, that’s 
double my fare,’’ he replied, returning me half the 
money. And when I told him he might keep it for his 
honesty, he slightly nodded his thanks with the dignity 
of one of nature’s gentlemen.—Saturday Review. 


Not from his fellows only man may learn 

Rights to compare and duties to discern ! 

All creatures and all objects, in degree, 

Are friends and patrons of humanity. 

There are to whom the garden, grove, and field 
Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield ; 

Who would not lightly violate the grace 

The lowliest flower possesses in its place ; 

Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive, 

Which nothing less than Infinite Power can give. 


— Wordsworth. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—It is stated that a syndicate of Baltimore capitalists has purchased 
the Eiffel tower, and that the immense iron and steel structure will be 
brought from Paris to Baltimore. The promoters of the Baltimore 
Centennial celebration, which is to be held in 1897, are said to be the 
purchasers of M. Eiffel’s wonderful building, and the cost, together 
with the cost of taking apart and transporting the 7,000 tons of metal 
of which it is constructed, is said to be about $500,000. 


—The new Congressional library at Washington, which is now 
nearing completion, is to be decorated with statues of twenty-five men 
who have been famous in literary work. Librarian Spofford was 
authorized to make the selection, and he has chosen as follows: Poetry, 
Homer and Shakespeare; art, Angelo and Beethoven; science, New- 
ton and Henry; history, Herodotus and Gibbon; philosophy, Plato 
and Bacon; commerce, Columbus and Fulton; law, Solon and Black- 
stone, and religion, Moses and St. Paul. On the exterior of the build- 
ing are niches for nine busts,.and the subjects selécted for these are 
Franklin, Demosthenes, Dante, Irving, Macaulay, Sir Walter Scott, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Goethe. The work of producing these 
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statues and busts has been intrusted to a committee consisting of J. Q. 
A. Ward, Augustus St. Gaudens, and Mr. Adams, who are to assign 
each subject to the sculptor they think will be able to do it best. 


—A newspaper despatch from Pittsburg states that the Advisory 
Council of the patriotic orders of that city will start an agitation for 
military instruction in the public schools. The project is to secure the 
passage of a law by Congress binding the Government to furnish tac- 
ticians for the instruction of military tactics to teachers and pupils. 
This is to be a compulsory branch in all of the normal schools, and 
teachers are to be capable of imparting the information to their pupils. 


—lItis a pretty Christian legend that the aspen quivers with shame 
because the cross was made from its wood. Observers of nature know, 
however, that the quivering of the aspen leaves is due to the fact that 
the leaf stalk is flat on the sides and so thin about the middle that the 
slightest breath of wind sets all the leaves a-wagging horizontally. 


—‘‘ In Greece,”’ says an American traveler, “ elections are held in 
the churches on Sunday. In the church to which I succeeded in 
gaining access on one election day, there were ranged around the walls 
forty-two boxes, that being the number of candidates to be voted for. 
These boxes were about the size and shape of a cracker box, one-half 
painted white with ‘Yes’ on them, and the other half black, with 
‘No’ on them. Beside each box stood a representative of the can- 
didate, and over the box hung the candidate's picture. Each voter, as 
he entered the church, had his name registered and a check given him. 
In passing around the church the voter is given a bullet, or vote, by the 
representative standing beside the box of each candidate. Negative 
votes, as well as affirmative, must be cast—that is, if a voter objects to 
a candidate he must cast a negative bullet. Great care is exercised by 
the representatives of the candidates that there is no stuffing of the 
ballot boxes.” 


—In the county Tyrone, Ireland, there is a district of sixty-one 
square miles, inhabited by nearly 10,000 people, having three great 
roads communicating with market towns, in which there are no saloons, 
entirely owing to the self-action of the inhabitants The result has 
been that there is not a policeman in the district, the poor rates are 
one-half what they were before, and the police magistrates testify to the 
great absence of crime and disorder.— 7he Templar. 


—The laws for the sale of liquors in Norway on the Gothenburg 
system have been amended with the hope of lessening thesale. One 
feature is that a license cannot be given in a town except by a majority 
vote of allmen and women over twenty five years of age.—W. C. 7: 
U. Bulletin. 


—Edelweiss is rapidly disappearing in many parts of Tyrol. To 
save it, the Landtag has lately imposed a fine for selling the plant with 
the roots. 


—Secretary Gresham is called the prize smoker of the Cabinet. 
His allowance of cigars is said to be twenty a day, and it is rare for 
him to be seen without one in his mouth.—Z xchange. 
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“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
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AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


It is always smooth 
To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


“ JEWETT ” (New York). 
** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila). 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE hostilities between China and Japan, on account of their conflict- 
ing claims to the protectorate of Corea, have resulted in a decisive 
battle which began on the 13th inst. and lasted till the night of the 
15th. The Chinese troops were defeated, and it is reported that their 
losses embraced 2,300 men killed and nearly 14,000 others wounded 
or taken prisoners, swelling the total in round numbers to 16,000. The 
Japanese loss, was only 30 killed and 270 wounded, including 11 
officers. 


CHOLERA continues prevalent in Russia, particularly in the south 
and west. During the week ending the 14th inst. there were 92 cases 
reported in St. Petersburg and 50 deaths. In Warsaw during the 
same time there were 35 cases and 16 deaths. Many towns and cities 
of Poland have even a higher death-rate from the disease. 


THE use of United States troops in the recent Chicago strike has 
led to the issue of an order by the War Department, changing the 
location of the soldiers. For many years the army has been scattered 
among small posts established in the West to protect settlers against 
hostile Indians. The pacification of the Indians, and the consequent 
disappearance of the Indian “ Frontier,” have made the continuance of 
small garrisons unnecessary, and the object of the order just issued is 
the concentration of regiments at posts contiguous to populous centers 
and within easy reach of leading railroad lines by which troops may be 
transported with greater expedition and employed with greater effect 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 

Louis ALBERT PHILIPPE D'ORLEANS, better known in America 
as the Count of Paris, died in London on the 8th inst., at the age of 
56. He was the grandson of Louis Philippe, King of France 1830- 
1848. In 1861 the Count of Paris and his brother joined the army of 
the United States, and he has written a “ History of the Civil War in 
America,” in four volumes. 


ELEcTWwns have been held in Vermont, (4th inst.), and Maine, 
(10th), for State officers and members of Congress. In Vermont, 
Woodbury, Rep., for Governor, has about 28,000 majority, and .in 
Maine, Cleaves, Rep., for Governor, about 38,000, these majorities 
being in each case by far the largest ever cast for any candidate in 
those States. The Republicans elect all the members of Congress,— 
four in Maine, and two in Vermont, one of those in the former State 
being ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed. No other State elections will now 
occur until the general election in Eleventh month. 


AT the primary election, in the 7th district of Kentucky, for a 
Democratic candidate for Congress, on the 15th inst., W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge, the present member, was defeated, as appears by the returns, 
but bya close vote, there being about 8,000 for his competitor Owens, 
and somewhat less for him. Charges of fraud are made by both sides. 
There has been much local excitement, and widespread public interest 
n this nomination, Breckinridge being generally opposed by respect- 
able persons, on acccount of the disclosures made of his corrupt private 
character, in a lawsuit brought against him in Washington. 





| NOTICES. 

*,* A Temperance Meeting, under the care 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held at East Branch, N. J., 
First-day afternoon, Ninth month 23, at 3 
o'clock. SAMUEL S. DECou, Clerk. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Westfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 29. 

*.* Circular Meeting, at Albany, N. Y., to 
be held on the 30th inst., at 11 o'clock, under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit Subordinate Meetings. 

Friends intending to visit this meeting will 
please write to Mary E. Davis, 68 Division St., 
Albany, N. Y., so that arrangements for enter- 
tainment may be made. 

Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Committee. 

*,* Aaron M. Powell is expected to attend 
Friends’ meeting, in Whittier Hall, Asbury 
Park, N. J.,on First-day, the 23d inst., at 4 
o’clock p. m. He expects also to attend Manas- 
quan Meeting, on First day morning. 





*,* On First-day evening, the 3oth inst., at 
8 o'clock, a Purity and White Cross meeting 
will be held in Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, 
which will be addressed by Aaron M. Powell, 
as Superintendent of the Department of Purity 
| of Frieads’ Uaion for Paiianthropic Libor; aad 











Anna Rice Powell will, as Superintendent, read 


a paper upon “ Demoralizing Publications.’’ All | 


are cordially invited. 


*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarter! 


Meeting’ s Visiting Committee expect to atteng | 


the meeting at Reading, Pa., on First-da 
morning, Ninth month 23. 
I. H. HILvBorn, Clerk. 


y 


*,* First-day evening meetings, Philadelphia, | 


are held this month at 17th street and Girard 

avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. 
*,* Circular Meeting. 
Moore’s Mill, N. Y., 
23, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 


er First-day School 


At Oswego Meeting, 
First-day, Ninth month 


*,* Bucks 
will meet at 
month 22, at 10.30 a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to Friends 
and others interested. 

BARCLAY Eyre, 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, 


Union 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will | 


occur as follows: 
29. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N.Y 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 

16. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

23. Warripgton, Pa. 

*,* First day School Unions in Ninth month 
will occur as follows: 

22. Bucks, Pa. 

29. Haddonfield, N. J. 

*,.* Indiana Yearly Meeting held at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, 1894. Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders Ninth month 29, at 2 p. m. 

Business Session begins Tenth month Ist. 

Persons coming to Yearly Meeting should 
get off the cars at Corwin, (East Waynesville), 
where they will be met by Friends. 

Those wishing to attend would do well to 
correspond with Clarkson Gause or Elizabeth B. 
Moore, Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, 
members of the Reception Committee. 


*, We have still on hand a number of copies of 
the INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL of all recent 
issues, having printed an extra number, and will 
furnish them, of course, as long as this supply holds 
out. The reports of the Chappaqua Conference 
begin in the issue of Eighth | month hse 


Woman’s Opinion 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 
mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 





SILVER 


ELEC BL ICON 


POLISH 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
( first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


ewtown, on Seventh-day, Ninth 
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‘N THE WORLD 
ro FURNISHING. _- 


"e U RNITUR 


MPANY 
GRAND pose MICH. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 





1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


-o#8s§ WILLIAM HEACOCK, 288 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., | 


Telephone 4036. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND AND SIGN PAINTING. 
* Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 


ELLIS. \socRgti2e7ee gy, 112.N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDs, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





| 





Practical House and Sign Painter, | 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TWO AUTUMN TOURS 


TO THE 


SOUTH 
COVERING 


Gettysburg, Blue Mountains, 
Luray Caverns, Basic City, 
Natural Bridge, 

Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 


Cities of Richmond and 
Washington. 


Special train of Parlor Cars will leave New 
York and Philadelphia 


September 15 and 29. 


ROUND-TRIP RATE, 
$55.00 from NEW YORK, 
$53.00 from PHILADELPHIA, 


including all necessary expenses during the ten 
had | 
upon application to Ticket Agents or to Tourist | 


days absent. Detailed itinerary may be 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
J. BR. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agt. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. | 





“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ”— 
free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker 
tough glass. 


of 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


“The Quaker Ideal.’ is 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 





| A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 


cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 
Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 


ope). Price, 3 cents singe copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cen 





ts for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by maul at these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH STREET, Philad’a. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, arid the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y7~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “gag 
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phs of new 


ith plans, enabling Iders to show the 
latest ‘designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEw izw YORE, 361 Broapway. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the | 
world, at the lowest prices ever | 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 


In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, | 


In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
In Millinery a 
In Wate eouels. In C 
= Bugs, ts, In Upho —§ 
Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our sais are unsurpass- 


ed and prices most moderate. 


The Marit Orper Depart-| — 


MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 


and accurately serving our out- | 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Alfred 7. Ferris, 














PRINTER. 
Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 29 N. Seventh Street. 
- Plain Work. 














| 


| 
—| 
} 


*LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 





Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 





B Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 
1244 N. Ninth Street. | 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 





VENTILATING GRATES | 


heat a residence with 23 the fuel of a fur- 
nace. They form an economic and es- 
pecially a healthful apparatus. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 50 Beekman St., New York. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, sommes. 






TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
ssncael eal teaneaataihacs enemesoathdanen teeuthe Aieteal the Gamer. 


mewn 8 WH SHIPLEY ; Vice-Presiden 7. WISTAR BROwE Vice-President and Actuary 
8. WING; Gj Manager of Insurance : ASHBROOK ; Trust 





Department Offi 
ULKE; Assistant Trust Othoce oy BARTON TO TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuas”, DAVID G: ALSOP. 





THE ‘MORTGAGE TRUST»COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ore a — STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


benture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but seteemable at 
op ion afer five ye 47%, ae ane five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ny also receives 4 eposits, — by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, ‘Tr. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
a a Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. ae Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
bsaoh E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusraasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT InsuURANOE 
ob eseual Nox One. It is Purnzty Murua; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


SuRPLUS of over Two and s Haty Mriiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN. 


THE CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
G i RA a dD SURPLUS, $9;000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
annuiry ano OPA 


Executes Trusts, 
uows tateret on Deposit, 
ee ee ee 






EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. : Vise Pricidents 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer ‘Ss J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist, Treas, 


WATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 
a 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H_JENK HENRY TATNALL 
H.N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER. bisPHaM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM JO 


HN SIMs, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS L cow PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. NcF ADDEN, 


